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ANOTHER VITAL 
DEFENSE JOB 
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AT-A-TAT-TAT! This air tool sets the quick 
tempo of defense production—stitching up 
airplane wings, riveting battleships and tanks. 

Tools like this must have the right oil...Jight 
for fast operation, yet tough to retard wear. 

For 75 years, we have been developing oils for 
problems like this. Today, industry’s orders are 
“‘double-quick’’—and Socony-Vacuum lubricants 
are helping step up vital production. 


SOCONY-VACUUMOILCOMPANY, INC.,and Affiliates: 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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News within the News 


THE UNDECLARED WAR.................. P. 7 
The challenge has been thrown down—in 
the waters of the Atlantic, in the Pacific, 
in all waters defined as defense areas by 
this country. For Germany the challenge 
is backed by a mailed fist . . . for Japan 
the challenge is a spiked olive branch. 
This week’s penetrating lead article re- 
veals the strategy behind the President’s 
bold course . . . shows what can be ex- 
pected if Germany continues to engage in 
unrestricted submarine warfare. In event 
of an armed showdown the article clearly 
explains where action probably will take 
place—on water, on land, in the air. On 
other pages (15 and 16) are presented 
additional facets of the crisis . . . the hu- 
man story behind the President’s world- 
wide speech . . . the comment, pro and 
con, by the nation’s leading newspapers. 


INJURIES FROM PRIORITIES............ P. 10 
Price of survival for the American busi- 
nessman seems to be a high priority rat- 
ing. Daily Washington is being flooded 
with distress stories from industries unable 
to get supplies for their men and machines. 
Concerned officials are attempting to ease 
the expected shock of industrial shut- 
downs and unemployment in nondefense 
industries. Many of these industries face 
the choice of closing their doors or find- 
ing arms work. Just what are their 
chances of getting Government arms con- 
tracts? This article reveals steps being 
taken by Washington to answer that 
question. Here is a situation that affects 
the lives of every employer and worker ... 
that is beginning to be tagged “priority 
depression.” 


JUSTICE IN AN EMERGENCY.......... P. 12 
It was a curious combination of circum- 
stances that routed Francis Biddle from 
a Philadelphia law office to the Cabinet 
post of Attorney General. Today, with 
the Justice Department reaching out to 
touch millions of Americans, it is impor- 
tant to those Americans to know just 
what sort of person Mr. Biddle is, what 
is his background, what are his ideas, how 
he can be expected to handle himself when 
delicate questions will arise. Here the 
man and his mind are briefed for United 
States News readers. 


COMMUNISTS IN UNIONG............ P. 13 
There was a time when Communists in 
this country saw red every time they 
thought of the defense program .. . that is, 
until the Soviet Union was attacked by 
Hitler. Now Communists have changed 
their slogan from pacifism to patriotism. 
Of particular importance to labor unions 
has been this shift in sentiment. Present- 
ed this week are the background facts 


2 


which do much to explain why the in- 
fluence of Communists is growing in union 
labor . . . why the recent campaign to 
purge unions of their more radical lead- 


ers failed. 


FARM PROSPERITY ......ccccccscssecesesed P. 14 
Farm income for 1941 will be about 
$2,000,000,000 more than in 1940. For the 
first time in 20 years farming has become 
a paying proposition. That, of course, is 
news. But even bigger news to millions 
is the way in which this farm income is 
being used . . . what it means to retail sel- 
lers in rural areas. And even bigger news, 
as this article shows, are the efforts now be- 
ing designed by officials to prevent a land 
boom and check inflationary spending. 


SUBMARINES: THE LINE-UP............ P. 20 
President Roosevelt has called the Nazi 
U-boats the “rattlesnakes” of the Atlantic. 
Question is, how many of them are ready 
to carry out the expected undersea blitz? 
The Pictogram this week, within the limits 
of naval secrets, charts the line-up of sub- 
marine forces among the major powers. 
The accompanying article reveals the 
strategic importance of these craft in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 


HEMISPHERE TRADE TROUBLE........ P. 32 
South Americans want U.S. automobiles, 
machinery, hardware and airplanes. Not 
only do they want these articles . . but 
they must have them. Poser for Uncle 
Sam is what to do about a situation which 
threatens to bog down a promising start 
in good-neighborliness. Trouble is that 
what Latin America wants and needs most 
is being diverted to our own defense and 
lend-lease programs. Something probably 
will be done to ease the situation . . . just 
what, is carefully explained in this week’s 
Special Report. 
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Arms Spending Sets 


Limiting Expansion 


Shipping. United States entered the Bat- 
tle of the Atlantic with President Roose- 
velt’s order to the U.S. Navy: Fire on Ger- 
man and Italian war vessels on sight. The 
Nazi answer came quickly: 22 ships from 
a Britain-bound convoy reported sunk. 

Before the next nightfall, news reached 
Washington of the sinking of the Amer- 
ican-owned freighter Montana. Out of 
Wilmington, Del., with a cargo of lumber 
for the Icelandic Government, the Mon- 
tana sailed under the Panamanian flag. 
(Pages 7 and 18.) 

In US. shipyards, 16 new freighters are 
receiving final touches before launching. 
Last 12 of the 16 will slide down the ways 
on Liberty Fleet Day, Sept. 27. 


* * * 


Imports. U.S. Tariff Commission com- 
pleted its study of the effect of a complete 
stoppage of imports from Japan. The con- 
clusion: Cessation of Japanese imports 
would have only slight effect on the de- 
fense program or on the economy of the 
country as a whole. Chief sufferer, silk 
hosiery manufacturers, could make adjust- 
ments in a year or so. 


* * * 


Gasoline. Eastern motorists continued 
to ponder conflicting testimony on gasoline 
supplies. A special Senate committee, after 
a fortnight’s investigation, reported: There 
is no shortage of petroleum products—nor 
a shortage of transportation facilities; the 
whole frightening picture “seems to lie in 
the fact that the shortage is really a ‘short- 
age’ in a large surplus which is desired.” 

The man who should know, Acting Oil 
Co-ordinator Davies, spoke to the con- 
trary. Said he: The admittedly low condi- 
tion of petroleum stocks on the East Coast 
continues to mean shortage. The original 
daily shortage caused by diversion of tank- 
ers has been cut to half, but “our appraisal 
of present and future stock deficiency re- 


The March of the News — 


New High Mark ... Plans to Check Inflation .. . 





of Nondefense Plants . . . Rise in Ship Launchings 


mains as previously reported and the ne- 
cessity for public co-operation continues.” 

Meanwhile, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized a 25 per cent cut 
in railroad freight rates for gasoline and 
fuel oil to the Eastern Seaboard. The Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board re- 
fused to clear 400,000 tons of steel plates 
for construction of a 1,500-mile petroleum 
pipe line from Texas oil fields to the New 
York refining area. 


* * * 


Defense spending. From the records 
of the Office of Production Management 
came this report on defense spending: For 
August, $1,172,000,000, a new monthly 
record; from July 1, 1940, to date, $9,282,- 
000,000; total program to which the US. 
now is committed, $56,357,000,000, and, 
with British orders, $60,016,000,000. 


* * * 


Public debt. Interest rate on the na- 
tional debt, now almost $51,000,000,000, is 
the lowest since the beginning of the last 
war. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau called 
attention to the average August interest 
rate of 2.48 per cent. Highest annual rate 
was paid during 1921, which interest 
amounted to 4.339 per cent. 


* * * 


Food. Retail food prices reached their 
highest peak in 10 years, showing a 12.3 
per cent increase over a year ago. One ex- 
ample: butter prices, 25 per cent higher. 

Agriculture Secretary Wickard announc- 
ed the 1942 farm program, calling for an 
all-time record production (1) to improve 
nutrition, (2) to meet the needs of nations 
“that still stand between this country and 
Hitler.” The goal: Largest production in 
history without material increase in crop 
acreage. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau sug- 
gested that consumer purchasing power 
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has risen to a point where government-hd 
surpluses of agricultural products can } 
released without depressing prices or j 
juring farmers. (Page 14.) 


* * * 


National income. Payments to inj 
viduals in wages, salaries, dividends, rey 
interest, etc., are running at the rate, 
$89,000,000,000 a year, a record level. Bis 
gest share of the increase is going to wag 
earners. Commerce Department estimate 
a 20 per cent increase in wages and salaries 
but only a 5 per cent increase in dividenj 
payments. 


* * * 


Coal. Price Administrator Hendersg 
pegged the price of hard coal at Aug. | 
levels. The purpose: To block a 15-cents 
a-ton price increase announced by Pem 
sylvania producers. The reason: Producer 
failed to furnish the Price Administrato 
reports which would permit full analysis d 
the factors purporting to justify the pro 
posed increase. 


* * * 


Inflation control. Secretary Morgen 
thau called for prompt action to stem in 
flation. His recommendations: Heavie 
taxes, more systematic investment in de 
fense savings bonds and stamps, restrictia 
of credit to nondefense enterprises, heavie 
pay-roll taxes, more consumer goods, les 
nondefense spending. 


* * * 


Plant construction. Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board ‘turned thumly 
down on plant expansion to increase pr 
duction capacity of civilian goods wher 
projects require materials essential to de 
fense. First victim: Tennessee Eastmal 
Corp. plan for plastics plant at Kingsport, 
Tenn. (Page 10.) 

Defense Plant Corp. completed arrange 
ments for three new industrial operations: 
(1) Near Tacoma, Wash., a $3,900,000 
aluminum plant for operation by a subsid 
iary of Western Cartridge Co.; (2) -neat 
Plainsville, Ohio, a $16,000,000 magnesium 
plant for operation by Diamond Alkali 
Corp.; (3) near Freeport, Tex., a $52,000; 
000 magnesium plant for operation by 


Dow Chemical Co. 
* *& * 


(On pages referred to in parenthest 
above will be found more extended trea 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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Newsq vata 


New trend in U. S. policy begins with President Roosevelt's orders to the 
Navy to look for Nazi targets and to hit them if found. 

More shooting appears inevitable. Hitler is told, in effect, to withdraw 
his submarines, planes and surface raiders or face undeclared war by the United 
States. 

Officials have little doubt that Hitler will accept the Roosevelt challenge 
and choose to fight. There is not much else he can do. If he surrenders the Atlan- 
tic, Britain's survival and steadily increasing strength would be assured. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Parallel with 1917 and President Wilson's armed merchant Ships is striking. 

The issue is the same: Freedom of the seas. But methods are different. There 
will be no notes, no diplomatic protests, no halfway measures, such as armed mer- 
chant ships. Roosevelt has decided to meet force with force. 

There will be no backing down until the issue is settled. 

Outlook is for a prolonged struggle at sea, with frequent single engage- 
ments. 

Iceland already is a sea battleground, may become a center of air battles. 

South Atlantic waters also may see sSubmarine-destroyer fights. German- 
French-Spanish agreement on Africa foreshadows action in that area. 

Roosevelt decision should strengthen Britain immeasurably. This country's 
Atlantic patrol force is substantial, is likely to grow stronger. 























How about Japan? Will she move in the Pacific? 

Most officials doubt it. The State Department's firm Pacific policy, plus 
the U. S. Fleet, plus Russian resistance, plus China, seems to be bearing fruit. 

This country's partial economic blockade of Japan is beginning to pinch, was 
probably an influence in strengthening Prince Konoye against army extremists. 

Will Japan leave the Axis? Official view doubts it will be done formally, 
but believes Japan will now emasculate the Berlin-Tokyo agreement and do it prac- 
tically. 

Resumption of trade in nonwar materials between U. S. and Japan is a possibil~ 
range: ity. Shipment of war materials is doubtful. This country has none to spare. 














00,008 Will Navy shooting lead to land fighting? Is another A.E.F. foreshadowed? 
a Isolationist groups will say "yes"; will intensify cries against war moves. 
esium But: Official Administration view is that land fighting is remote. First: 
Alkali The U. S. now has neither trained men nor sufficient equipment to form a large 
2,000, fighting Army. Second: There is no place to which an army can be sent very soon. 
mn. by Isolationist influence is expected by most inside officials to wane as shoot- 
ing starts. 

Shooting orders to the Navy are believed to be gaining support here. Events 
are moving too fast for isolationist strategy. Sentiment in Congress supporting 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW~- (Continued) 


Administration policy increased noticeably after the SESSA sinking. ) 





Supply Priorities and Allocations Board definitely promises all-out de- 
fense drive. 

Donald Nelson, as executive director, gives every indication of forcefulness. 

In one week: SPAB turned down steel for an oil pipe line; refused to grant 
priorities to expand civilian industries; decided to take full charge of estimat- 
ing defense needs. Nelson made priority ratings mandatory. 

Pipe line decision will bring an early test of SPAB power. If Roosevelt 
backs his new Board against Secretary Ickes, SPAB is made. Prospect is that he will. 








Headaches are ahead for both defense managers and business. Conservation of 
scarce materials for defense plants already is bringing business complaints from 
the Midwest; already is forcing a complete overhauling of Priorities Division. 

Next SPAB move is expected to be directed at inventories. Private studies 
show unprecedented stocks in manufacturers’ hands, and suspicion is growing that 
the armed services also are doing their share of hoarding. 

Nelson is now making a thorough survey of material supplies. Plan is to fole- 
low up with some sort of action to get a more even distribution of materials; to 
keep goods flowing steadily from raw material fabricators to defense factories. 

The job is gigantic, will require detailed planning, a two-fisted policy. 











A bitter fight is brewing over price controls. Administration circles are 
alarmed at sharply rising prices, are joining forces to get Some action. 

First gun was fired by Treasury Secretary Morgenthau. In Boston he struck 
hard against the farm bloc, argued for release of Government-held farm surpluses; 
proposed higher Social Security taxes on wages--"wage separation" plan; protested 
against wage increases and urged nondefense economies. 

Other blasts from Administration quarters can be anticipated. 

Still: Outlook is far from bright for additional price powers. Congress is 
lukewarm to the idea. The farm bloc wants no tampering with commodity price trends. 
The labor lobby opposes all attempts to control wages. = 

If a price bill squeezes by, chances are it will be diluted, ineffettive. 











Ickes-Davies scare over gas shortages did the Administration little good. 

A Senate committee found no scarcity, now or threatened; concluded there was 
no need for rationing motorists. Official report said the "shortage" was, in fact, 
only a decline in reserve stocks. 

Now a similar dispute is rising over transportation shortages. Peak demands 
in October are estimated by Transportation Commissioner Budd at from 975,000 to 
1,000,000 carloads a week. Commerce Department studies indicate a capacity of only 
950,000 carloadings, thus threatening a shortage of 25,000 to 50,000 cars. 

Railroads discount these fears, point out that they have handled all freight 
competently to date and are able to continue to meet all traffic demands. 

Both situations demonstrate the need for accurate Government defense esti- 
mates. 











Tax bill will pass with major Senate provisions intact. 

This means higher income levies on corporations and individuals. More taxpayers 
will be brought into the fold by lower individual exemptions. ; 

But neither the White House nor the Treasury is pleased with the measure. Nev- 
ertheless, the President is expected to sign the bill within the next ten days. 

This bill is likely to be the last tax measure this year, but Treasury experts 
already are at work on another for next year--designed to hit low-income groups. 
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6b Y aS Iron Fireman Stokers 


Help You Meet National Defense Demands 


* 


Iron Fireman Poweram Stoker combines ram type 
conveyor. 
Fires low-grade coals which are difficult to burn 

ai For boilers 


fire bed distribution with worm ty 


automatically with other equipment. 
developing up to 425 horsepower. 


It is a gigantic task that confronts the United States 


today. We must continue our own defense program and 


supply other countries as well. Manufacturing plants, hard 


pressed for additional power, are turning to Iron Fireman to 


solve their problems for these six reasons: 


1 Increased Boiler Output 


Plants and buildings the country over have 
increased steam production 25% to 40% 
by installing Iron Fireman stokers in 
existing as well as new boilers. If you have 
increased power or heating requirements, 
Iron Fireman stokers will step up your 
present equipment to maximum output. 


2 Widened Range of Dependable Fuels 


Many hand-fired boilers require special 
coals. Heavily taxed transportation facilities 
are making some coals increasingly hard to 
get. Iron Fireman stokers greatly widen the 
range of coals which you can use—make it 
possible for you to fire local coals if trans- 
portation from distant fields, or the use of 
fuels other than coal, is restricted. You 
cannot afford to take the chance of a possible 
fuel shortage in your plant. An Iron Fireman 
will help assure you a dependable, abundant 
fuel supply. 


IRON 





THE IRON FIREMAN 









FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 


lron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


3 Decreased Labor 


An Iron Fireman automatic coal stoker 
greatly reduces the work of your fireman, 
decreases your labor cost and often releases 
part of the fireman’s time for other work. 
Industrial and commercial ‘‘Coal-Flow”’ 
models feed automatically, direct 
main bunker or bin to boiler. 


from 
An Iron 
Fireman improves boiler room working 
conditions, too—an iraporta::t f-ctor today, 
when experienced firemen and engineers 


are hard to find. 


& Steady, Dependable Operation 


Of prime importance to you is a firm, and 
reliable steam supply to insure constant 
operation, without shutdowns and delays. 
Iron Fireman stokers and controls are 
rugged. They are precision built to maintain 
a constant, 


steady steam pressure, 


with widely fluctuating loads. 


even 


Mail this coupon or wire or write 


for quick information 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Gentlemen: Please send us information on Iron Fireman stokers. 






























Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader Stoker fires coal 
on a stream of air. An extremely efficient and suc- 
cessful type for firing either low or high-grade coals. 
Available in hopper or bunker feed models. Capacities 
from 50 to 1,000 boiler H. P. in single and dual 
nozzle installations. Multiple units for larger loads. 





Iron Fireman automatic coal stoker, the world’s 
standard residential heating unit. Burns bituminous 


or anthracite—America’s plentiful fuel. Made in 
hopper models or Coal Flow which feeds coal 
automatically from bin to fire. 


5 Easily Adapted to Old or New Plant 


Extremely flexible and easily adaptable to 
existing boiler equipment, either Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreaders or Poweram underfeed 
type stokers can be installed with minimum 
furnace alterations. Bunker feed models can 
be applied to give automatic coal handling 
without the expense and space limitations of 
elevators or overhead bunkers. 


6 Low Fuel Costs 


Thousands of Iron Fireman stokers are paying 
large dividends on the investment from fuel 
savings alone, by burning lower cost coal— 
coal—than with hand-firing or 


and less 


obsolete firing equipment. 


3395 West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Rough Riders of 


Youve got to be tough to take the 
rough-and-tumble jolting of a modern 
tank or scout car. Tanks no longer 
waddle slowly over obstructions, but 
leap and bounce over rough terrain at 
speeds up to twenty-five and thirty 
miles an hour. Scout cars, like the one 
in the picture, can leave the highway 
and roll right across country. Their 
crews—the “rough riders of °41”— 
must take the bumps. So must the ma- 
chines themselves and the powerful 
engines that drive them. 

American engineers not only pro- 
duce the best automobiles, but today 
they are turning their skill and inge- 
nuity to the problems of gasoline- 
powered defense equipment— tanks, 
armored cars, trucks, airplanes and 


motor torpedo boats. They are giving 


America the best equipment, the best 
engines and the best fuels in the world. 
We of Ethyl are privileged to help 
this vital work through both product 
and service. Ethyl’s product, anti-knock 
fluid containing tetraethy] lead, is used 
by petroleum refiners to improve gas- 
oline. Without high anti-knock fuels 
we might not have had many of today’s 
most efficient types of engines—the 
compact gasoline power-plants that 
save weight and space where every 
pound and every inch count. 
Because Ethyl’s anti-knock 





petroleum technologists. We function 
as a “clearing house” for technical 
information, help to coordinate many 
individual research efforts and con- 
tribute the results of many of our 
own tests and experiments with fuels 
and engines. 

Thus, by supplying an essential 
product and by offering the services of 
our research laboratories to technical 
men and executives in every phase of 
automotive development, we are, we 


believe, serving the nation. 





fluids are an important factor 
in the development of both 
fuels and engines, our re- 
search laboratories in Detroit 
and San Bernardino cooper- 





ate with both automotive and 





ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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FIGHTING BACK AGAINST 
NAZI UNDECLARED WAR 


Our Armed Forces Set for All-Out Conflict if Hitler Accepts Challenge 


Where and how battles 
might be fought on land, 
on water and in the air 


This country’s armed forces are taking 
their stations for all-out shooting war. 
They are getting set for action anywhere 
mand around the Atlantic Ocean and, if 
necessary, on the other oceans as well. Such 
awar is considered inevitable in case Adolf 
Hitler picks up the gauntlet President 
Roosevelt has thrown down. 

The President, in his radio address, ac- 
mses Germany of starting an undeclared 
war against the United States. He cites 

instances of German attack on the 
sas. All but one of these attacks involved 
shooting. Word of a sixth attack, 
which occurred previous to the 
President’s speech, has since been 
received. 

Whether the shooting continues, 
and the extent to which it goes, 
are being left to Hitler. But the 
President removes all doubt that, 
from now on, the American armed 
forces will act to clear the Amer- 
ican “defensive waters” of all Ger- 
man and Italian submarine and 
surface raiders. 

To Japan, this country is holding 
out an olive branch. There are 
signs that the Japanese Govern- 
ment is preparing to accept it. As- 
surance of peace with Japan in the 
Pacific would free this country’s 
hands to concentrate on Germany 
in the Atlantic. 

Here is the situation, as this 
Government’s military and naval 
experts view it: 

If Hitler keeps Axis vessels out 
of the sea lanes deemed vital for 
this country’s defense, he must 
give up all hope of winning the 

ttle of the Atlantic and cutting 
’ supplies going to Britain. 

If Hitler decides on an opposite 
course and directs his attack toward 
the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere, he will find that he 
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must do battle with the American armed 
forces at all strategic points. 

Where war might be fought: A Ger- 
man-U.S. war would almost certainly in- 
volve action on the water, in the air and 
on land, in the opinion of the men direct- 
ing this country’s strategy of defense. The 
developments which they visualize and for 
which they have prepared are these: 

1. War on the water. Most likely trouble 
area is believed to be the shipping route 
between this country and Britain—par- 
ticularly the part of that route extending 
to Iceland. Hitler for several months has 
repeatedly threatened to sink all shipping 
in the vicinity of Iceland. If he tries to 
make good these threats, he will find the 
United States Atlantic Fleet ready to 
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shoot. The South Atlantic route is another 
vital area where battle may occur. Still 
another is the Red Sea and the nearby por- 
tion of the Indian Ocean. The shipping 
route to Vladivostok also could be the 
scene of combat if German raiders operate 
in the Pacific. 

2. War in the air. Since Nazi attacks on 
shipping are likely to be made from the 
air, the probability is seen that German 
and American airplanes will come to blows 
if the shooting war continues. Air raids on 
U.S.-occupied points would be expected. 
The point nearest to German-occupied ter- 
ritory is Iceland. Raids on other American 
bases in the Atlantic, such as Greenland, 
Newfoundland and Bermuda, are consid- 
ered somewhat less likely. Air attacks on 
cities of the Eastern Seaboard of 
the United States are thought to 
be a possibility, but remote. 

3. War on land. Should the Nazis 
try to capture American-held bases, 
war might eventuate on land as 
well as on the water and in the air. 
A German attempt to take Iceland, 
for example, might involve Amer- 
ican troops stationed there. Other 
points where land battles might 
occur are the Azores, the Canary 
Islands, the Cape Verde Islands, 
and the West African Coast. A 
German invasion of South America 
is not thought possible at this time, 
but military authorities do not 
overlook the chance that private 
Nazi armies in South American 
countries might seize power or pre- 
cipitate civil wars. In that case, 
they point out, American troops 
might see fighting in South America. 

The U. S. forces involved: Mili- 
tary officials take it for granted 
that the United States Navy will 
play the most important part in 
shooting war in the Atlantic re- 
gion. Reports from London, un- 
confirmed in this country, declare 
that the Atlantic Patrol Force now 
consists of more than 300 warships. 
These include a number of newly 
completed ships and some units 
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AMERICAN CAPTAIN 
“There will be no shooting unless... 


transferred to the Atlantic from the Pa- 
cific. The Patrol Force also includes hun- 
dreds of naval planes. 

Co-operating closely with the Fleet is 
the Marine Corps. Announcement was 
made last week that within the Marine 
Corps a new “Atlantic Amphibious Force” 
has been formed, with headquarters at 
New River, S.C. This force is being 
trained and equipped with every modern 
device for lightning attack on enemy 
shores. The Marine Corps now includes 
two divisions of about 15,000 men each, 
fully equipped with artillery, bombing and 
fighter planes, tanks and high-speed water 
transports. 

Backing up the Fleet and the Marine 
Corps is the Army, with some troops al- 
ready manning the various bases in the At- 
Jantic and more than a million other men 
in training in the United States. 

The Nazi attack, to date: Extent of the 
undeclared war already being fought is re- 
vealed by President Roosevelt. He cites 
these five instances of German attack: 

1. Attempted torpedoing of the United 
States destroyer Greer on the morning of 
September 4 by a submarine admitted by 
Germany to be German. The Greer was 
carrying American mail to Iceland. The 
attack occurred at a point southeast of 
Greenland. 

2. Sinking of an American-flag merchant 
ship, the Robin Moor, by a German sub- 
marine in the middle of the South Atlantic 
last spring. Passengers and crew were 
forced into open boats, hundreds of miles 
from land. 

3. Pursuit of an American battleship by 
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FDR’s Challenge to Axis: 
Highlights of Speech 


There has now come a time when 
you and I must see the ‘cold, inex- 
orable necessity of saying to these 
inhuman, unrestrained seekers of 
world conquest and permanent world 
domination by the sword—“You 
seek to throw our children and our 
children’s children into your form of 
terrorism and slavery. You have 
now attacked our own safety. You 
shall go no further.” 


We have sought no shooting war 
with Hitler. We do not seek it now. 
But neither do we want peace so 
much that we are willing to pay for 
it by permitting him to attack our 
naval and merchant ships while they 
are on legitimate business. 


In the waters which we deem nec- 
essary for our defense, American na- 
val vessels and American planes will 
no longer wait until Axis submarines 
lurking under the water, or Axis 
raiders on the surface of the sea, 
strike their deadly blow—first. 


It is no act of war on our part 
when we decide to protect the seas 
that are vital to American defense. 
The aggression is not ours. Ours is 
solely defense. 


But let this warning be clear. 
From now on, if German or Italian 
vessels of war enter the waters, the 
protection of which is necessary for 
American defense, they do so at 
their own peril. 


The orders which I have given as 
Commander in Chief of the United 
States Army and Navy are to carry 
out that policy—at once. 


The sole responsibility rests wpon 
Germany. There will be no shooting 
unless Germany continues to seek it. 











a submarine, presumably German, some- 
where in North American waters last July. 

4, Sinking of the U.S.-owned ship Sessa, 
operated under Panamanian registry, after 
being torpedoed and shelled in waters near 
Greenland on August 17 by a submarine, 
presumably German. Only three of the 
crew have been rescued. The Sessa was 
sarrying civilian supplies to Iceland. 

5. Sinking of the American merchant 
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AXIS PARTNERS 
. . . Germany continues to seek it’ 


ship Steel Seafarer by a German airplane 
in the Red Sea, 220 miles south of Suez, 
on Sept. 6. The Steel Seafarer was bound 
for an Egyptian port. 

The sixth German attack occurred on 
Sept. 11, only 12 hours before the Presi- 
dent’s radio address. This was the torpedo- 
ing and sinking of the American-owned 
cargo ship Montana in the waters south- 
east of Greenland. The ship, which was 
formerly Danish-owned and sailed under 
the name Paula, had been requisitioned by 
the Maritime Commission on August 2 
and placed under Panamanian registry. It 
had sailed from Wilmington, N. C., on Aug. 
29 with a cargo of lumber for the Gover- 
ment of Iceland. 

Besides the attacks on the ships at sea, 
the President cites Nazi intrigues and con- 
spiracies in the Western Hemisphere. 
These, he says, have been intended by Hit- 
ler as “footholds” and “bridgeheads,” 
which can be used as soon as Hitler has 
gained control of both oceans. Specifically, 
the President cites plots, discovered and 
thwarted, in Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia 
and Colombia. 

Precedents for combating piracy: In 
fighting back against the German unde 
clared war, the President is using his con- 
stitutional powers as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. He gives as prece- 
dents the actions of two former Chief Ex 
ecutives in using the Navy to clear the seas 
of pirates. He says that President John 
Adams ordered the Navy to “clean out 
European privateers and European ships 
of war which were infesting the Caribbean 
and South American waters, destroying 
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Beerican commerce.” President Jefferson, 
Mr. Roosevelt points out, ordered the 
Navy to “end the attacks being made upon 
American and other ships by the corsairs 
of the nations of North Africa.” 

1941 and 1917: In using his authority 
as Commander in Chief without waiting 
for action by Congress, President Roose- 
yelt is taking a somewhat different course 
from that of President Wilson in 1917. 
President Wilson in Febr::ary of that year 
broke off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, proclaimed a policy of “armed neu- 
trality,” and asked Congress for authority 
# arm merchantmen. The bill to grant 
this authority passed the House by an 
overwhelming vote, but was filibustered to 
death in the Senate. 

The situation now is similar to that in 
1917, however, in that Germany has em- 
parked on a policy of unrestricted subma- 
mne warfare and a U.S. President has de- 
dared that this country will fight to up- 
hold freedom of the seas. 

Japan’s turn toward moderation: Mean- 
while, evidence accumulates that the Gov- 
emment of Japan is continuing to lean 
toward peace rather than war with the 
United States. President Roosevelt’s omis- 
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sion of any direct reference to Japan in his 
speech is construed to mean that delicate 
negotiations are still going on. 

News from Japan tells of steps taken by 
Emperor Hirohito to assume more direct 
control of the Japanese armed forces. This, 
officials in Washington point out, could 
signalize a move to prevent the extremist 
Army group from gaining dominance of 
the Government. Commercial interests and 
Navy leaders are said to favor the reaching 
of an understanding with the U.S. 

Significance is seen in the fact that Japa- 
nese leaders are expressing doubt as to 
Germany’s chances for ultimate victory. 

Until a settlement is definitely reached, 
however, American officials are refusing to 
let their hopes rise unduly. 

American officials feel that, if Japan de- 
cides to leave the Axis, the effect on other 
countries, such as Turkey and the coun- 
tries of South America, will be very great. 

Will the war turn west? Confidential 
reports received in Washington indicate 
that Hitler is planning a winter campaign 
that will include attacks on Turkey, the 
Caucasus, Suez, Egypt, Spain, Portugal 
and North Africa. In some quarters the be- 
lief is held that this explains why he has 
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resumed the Battle of the Atlantic with 
such ferocity at this particular time. 

But a large-scale winter campaign in the 
region of the Mediterranean and North 
Africa, it is argued, can be undertaken by 
the Nazis only if they have won a decisive 
victory or reached a stalemate in Russia. 
Military advisers to this Government, 
therefore, insist that swift action in sending 
help to Russia is essential U.S. strategy. 

As part of the effort to step up the flow 
of American supplies to Russia, President 
Roosevelt held a final conference last week 
with the American mission to Moscow 
headed by W. Averell Harriman. The Pres- 
ident is instructing members of the mission 
to work out an allocation of American war 
materials for the most effective use against 
Hitlerism and for ultimate victory. 

Some supplies already are reaching Rus- 
sia, and Mr. Harriman declares that “speed 
is of the essence” in sending more. 

It is to assure the continued sending of 
supplies to Russia and the Middle East, as 
well as to Britain, that President Roosevelt 
is insisting on the “two bulwarks of de- 
fense: first, our line of supply of materiel 
to the enemies of Hitler, and, second, the 
freedom of our shipping on the high seas.” 
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The map presents the background for presidential orders to “eliminate” Axis surface raiders and submarines from American defense waters. Southeast of 
Greenland a U-boat attempted to torpedo the U.S. destroyer Greer. Southwest of Iceland a U-boat torpedoed the American-owned freighter Sessa. Twelve 
hours before the President’s speech another American-owned freighter, the Montana, was torpedoed in the same general vicinity. The American merchant- 
Man Robin Moor had been torpedoed in the South Atlantic. Another U. S. merchantman, the Steel Seafarer, was bombed in the Red Sea. The President’s or- 
ders were designed also to warn Axis-friend Japan against molesting freighters reaching Vladivostok with supplies for Russia. 
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How Priority System 


Is Injuring Business 
Nondefense Plants Face Choice of Closing or Shifting to Arms Work 


Efforts of the Government 
to ease expected shock of 
shutdowns, unemployment 


Businessmen today face another para- 
dox of starvation amid plenty. In the de- 
pression years, it was a paradox of jobless 
men amid surpluses of copper, steel, ma- 
chines. Now it is a paradox of threatened 
starvation for manufacturers overloaded 
with orders but unable to get supplies of 
steel, copper, brass, aluminum, nickel c~ 
chemicals. 

A high priorities rating has become the 
price of survival for thousands of business- 
men. The result is a continuing flood of 
applications for preference ratings from 
the Office of Production Management and 
the Army and Navy. One of the first acts 
of Donald M. Nelson, new director of 
priorities, was to sweep through a large 
accumulation of priority requests. This 
cleared the way for quick decisions on 
incoming applications. 

Despite the vigor of Mr. Nelson’s at- 
tack on the priorities tangle, apprehension 
rules in scores of manufacturing communi- 
ties feeling the increasing shortage of ma- 
terials. Many manufacturers, near the 
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end of their rope on supplies, have the 
choice of shifting to defense work in order 
to get priority on materials or of closing 
down. It is difficult to plan on substi- 
tutes, because the supply problem is movy- 
ing from one bottleneck to another. 

Crisis: Manufacturers have seen the 
greatest industrial boom in the nation’s 
business history. Defense orders were piled 
on top of a civilian scramble for goods. Ex- 
cept for a few metals, there were enough 
materials to go around. But the boom in 
nondefense industry is giving way to a 
priorities crisis. 

Impending crisis for nondefense manu- 
facturers is pictured in a survey of 6,000 
plants just made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
Chamber concluded that nine out of ten 
small nondefense manufacturers believe 
they soon will be forced to curtail opera- 
tions, dismiss thousands of workers or shut 
down entirely unless something happens 
to change the outlook. 

Distress stories are piling in. An Ohio 
vacuum cleaner manufacturer turned to 
steel as a substitute for aluminum. Now he 
is worried about getting steel, in addition 
to zine, chromium and plastics. An ITIli- 
nois cellophane maker cannot get delivery 
on machines ordered a year ago. He sees, 
moreover, a chance that he may have to 
close unless he can obtain chemicals. 

Said a Maryland ice refrigerator manu- 
facturer: “We have given up hope of ob- 
taining materials such as copper, brass, 
stainless steel, aluminum and furniture 
steel.” A maker of building materials re- 
ported: “It is hard to buy anything, even 
ordinary screws, nuts, bolts and other 
common items which used to be plentiful.” 

In similar vein, studded with forecasts 
of shutdowns and unemployment, are man- 
ufacturers’ tales about the difficulty of get- 
ting tools, motors, gauges, steel plates, chlo- 
rine, plastic molding powder, steel alloys. 

Steel: Biggest worry of manufacturers 
is steel. The reason is that steel is the 
most widely used of all metals. It enters 
into manufacture of literally thousands of 
products. 

Such relatively minor metals as tungsten, 
nickel, aluminum and magnesium came un- 
der priority control last winter and spring. 
Temporarily, many producers were able to 
keep going by shifting to steel or simply 
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FLOYD L. ODLUM 
Spread-the-work campaigner 


dispensing with parts made of scarcer met- 
als. When priority control was extended to 
pig iron and steel, the meaning of all-out 
defense production became clear to manv- 
facturers who had felt little inconvenience 
from restrictions on such materials as 
neoprene (synthetic rubber) and_nickel- 
bearing alloys. 

The steel shortage centers in_ plates, 
structural shapes and alloys. Outstanding 
is the bottleneck in plates—caused by de- 
mand for ships, tanks, pipe lines and rail 
road equipment. So heavy is demand for 
plates that the Supply Priorities and Allo 
cations Board, in its first important deci- 
sion since it was appointed by President 
Roosevelt, turned down a proposed 1,800- 
mile pipe line to carry oil from Texas fields 
to Eastern refining areas. 

Steel difficulties illustrate the spreading 
effects of priorities and shortages. In an 
attempt to overcome bottlenecks in alt- 
minum, magnesium, rubber and other ma- 
terials, defense planners started expansion 
of productive capacity. These projects re- 
quire steel and other metals for construe 
tion of plants and for machines. 

Consequently, with every advance of the 
defense program, there has been widening 
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Rel demand, for construction, transpor- 
tation equipment, machinery. Recognizing 
this, SPAB also applied the brakes to fac- 
tory expansion in nondefense industries. 
First hint of this was postponement of a 
plan for increase of capacity at Kingsport, 
Tenn., by Tennessee Eastman Corp., mak- 
er of plastics. 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES E. WILSON 
A question of proportion 


Numerous public works also face post- 
ponement until after the war. Jesse Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator, called atten- 
tion to this policy, in announcing that a 
proposed Delaware River tunnel must 
await the postwar period. 

Steel-making capacity is being read- 
justed to produce more of the heavy proj- 
ects required for defense, such as plates. 
In turn, this creates new difficulties for 
nondefense manufacturers by diverting in- 
gots from lighter products like sheets, 
wed chiefly in civilian goods. 

So the defense program evolves—from 
me bottleneck to another. 

Copper: Next to steel, the most serious 
material shortage is rising in copper. For 
many manufacturers, it will be the greatest 
bottleneck of all. This is particularly true 
for makers of electrical goods. Like steel, 
copper is used in a variety of manufactures 
md frequently is indispensable. Hence, 
for lack of a few tons of copper, some 





manufacturers may be unable to operate. 
Use of copper is due for a swift increase, 
mthe making of shells, ships and other 
Wat equipment. OPM officials forecast de- 
in the next year or so may take all 

the copper available. 
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Shipping scarcity limits the amount 
which can be brought in from South Amer- 
ica. Possibilities of increasing domestic 
output of copper do not appear bright 
enough to banish the shortage threat. 

At first users of nonferrous metals 
thought they saw a partial solution in a 
shift to plastics. But plastics, too, have 
become a bottleneck because demand out- 
stripped supply. Obstructing expansion of 
plastics production is a shortage, necessi- 
tating priority control, in certain chemi- 
cals, and the difficulty of building more 
plants. 

From basic materials like steel, copper, 
zine, aluminum and rubber, the priorities 
crisis spreads to products using these es- 
sentials. Thus, inability to get copper may 
bring shortages of electric motors and wire. 
Farther down the line, this hits factory in- 
stallations. The chain of shortages be- 
comes endless. 

Spreading the work: Prospects are that 
metal shortages will pinch nondefense 
manufacturers hardest in the next few 
months. Industry is entering a real period 
of transition to rapid expansion of arms 
production. Hence manufacturers unable 
to get preference ratings or to obtain 
substitutes for scarce materials must find 
defense work to keep alive. 

Now going to bat for the manufacturer 
who needs Government contracts or sub- 
contracts is Floyd L. Odlum, Wall Street 
financier, just appointed head of OPM’s 
Division of Contract Distribution. He has 
the timely task of putting drive behind the 
spread-the-work campaign, designed to 
save smaller producers from closing shop 
as well as to speed arms output. The Army 


- and Navy are preparing to go along with 


this - effort. 

Big industrial concerns, with numerous 
plants and diversified machinery, are bet- 
ter adapted to quick change-over to de- 
fense work than the smaller units. Out- 
standing examples of the shift to arma- 
ment jobs are the leading automobile man- 
ufacturers. General Motors alone has 
$1,200,000,000 in war contracts and ex- 
pects to turn out nearly $700,000,000 of 
airplanes, guns, motors and other war 
equipment in the next year. 

In the automobile industry, effects of 
curtailment of nondefense production are 
being tempered by the switch-over to 
armament work. General Motors, in re- 
ducing automobile output, will have to 
cut regular employment one-third. This 
means 100,000 men will be laid off or 
transferred to work on defense contracts. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, contends that accumulation 
of defense contracts in the hands of “big 
business” is a logical answer to the size 
of the defense production job. The big 


concerns, he argues, have the organization 
and equipment to turn the work out speed- 
ily. But he also sees a place for the medi- 
um and small manufacturer in taking sub- 
contracts. 

Priorities depression: Unless defense 
work is spread more widely, the nonde- 
fense segment of industry may experience 
something new in business history—a pri- 
orities depression. The threat is more dis- 
turbing to businessmen than in the first 
World War because this conflict shows 
signs of becoming a prolonged struggle. 

OPM officials are trying to ease the 
transition by tapering off production of 
consumer goods. The tapering process has 
started in automobiles, washing machines, 
refrigerators and other metal-using goods 
for the civilian market. But it is difficult 
to plan the transition so precisely that un- 
employment and factory shutdowns will 
be avoided. 

Besides the men on the assembly lines 
and at factory work benches, the priorities 
crisis extends to thousands of dealers sell- 
ing nondefense products, along with office 
employes and services dependent upon 
earnings of factory workers. There is little 
doubt that priorities are about to become 
the No. 1 question for most businessmen 
of the nation. 

Concern over priorities has been shown 
in meetings of businessmen in Chicago 
and Indianapolis. More of these meetings 
may be expected. Capitol Hill, as Con- 
gress reconvenes, probably will hear 
echoes of rumblings in communities threat- 
ened with factory shutdowns. Priorities, in 
fact, are well on the way to becoming a 
front-rank national problem. 
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Enforcing Justice in an Emergency 


Descendant of first holder 
of the office opposes punitive 
attitude toward business 


The long arm of the Justice Department 
is reaching out into the lives of millions 
of Americans as this Government follows 
a policy of all-out defense. Problems of 
law enforcement and law interpretation 
constantly arise. There are new legal an- 
gles to selective service, to the handling of 
Government contracts, to the administra- 
tion of priorities and export control, to 
the watch kept on the movements of 
aliens, to the hunt for foreign spies and 
saboteurs. 

Heading up the Justice Department in 
this period of total defense effort is a new 
Attorney General, Francis Biddle. What 
manner of man is the new Attorney Gen- 
eral? What is his background? What are 
his ideas on the problems of the day? 
How is he likely to handle his job when 
he is faced with some of the delicate situ- 
ations that are certain to arise? 

Like President Roosevelt, Mr. Biddle is 
a graduate of Groton and Harvard. And, 
like the President, he follows liberal rather 
than conservative traditions. 

By those who have watched him, Mr. 
Biddle is called a “good lawyer.” They say 
that he has a penetrating mind, and is 
courageous in standing for what he thinks 
is right. His attitude toward business is 
declared to be friendly rather than puni- 
tive. He is said to be somewhat less en- 
thusiastic than Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold about enforcement 
of the antitrust laws as a cure for the eco- 
nomic ills of the time. 

Mr. Biddle is an old friend of Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, but is not regarded as 
one of the Frankfurter proteges. His ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Frankfurter began in 
1911 when Mr. Biddle was secretary to the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Mr. Frankfurter was legal officer of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, then under the 
War Department. 

As Solicitor General, Mr. Biddle won 
commendation for his part in directing the 
registration of more than 4,000,000 aliens 
last year. More recently, as acting At- 
torney General, he helped bring about the 
indictment of 29 labor leaders in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul on eight counts, includ- 
ing charges of engaging in seditious con- 
spiracy, of inciting rebellion among the 
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military forces, and of accumulating arms 
and explosives to bring about overthrow 
of the Government. 

Public statements by Mr. Biddle have 
served to allay fears that, if war fever 
should rise, the Government may repeat 
the “red hunts” of the World War period. 
In a radio address, he said: “We in the 
Department of Justice will apprehend .. . 
troublemakers, whether aliens or citizens. 
We will do so systematically, conscienti- 
ously and legally. But we do not propose, 
and the great majority of American citi- 
zens agree with us, to tolerate the perse- 
cution of innocent and law-abiding non- 
citizens who are residing in our country.” 

Only a few days ago, in an interview, 
he declared: “It is particularly important 
at this time, when we are on the very 
edge of war, that we encourage forums 
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INKED MR. BIDDLE’‘S CAREER 


which develop open and full discussion of 
the policies of Government. Every goy. 
ernment can live only on criticism.” 
Mr. Biddle, who is 55, is a member of 
a widely-known Philadelphia family. He 


is a direct descendant of Edmund Ran-gf tt 


dolph, the first Attorney General of the 
United States. 

After his graduation with honors from 
the Harvard Law School in 1911, he was 
selected by Justice Holmes to serve a 
private secretary for a year. He then be. 
gan the practice of law in Philadelphia ¥* 
where, except for repeated periods of pub- 
lic service in various capacities, he has 
spent the last 30 years. 

Mr. Biddle’s liberal inclinations led him 
to enlist under the banner of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Progressive Party in 1912. Hef. 
was an important factor in helping carry 
Pennsylvania for the Progressives by 50; 
000 in that campaign. 

Four years’ experience as special assist- 
ant United States attorney for the Easts 
ern District of Pennsylvania, from 192 
to 1926, helped to prepare Mr. Biddle for§. 
his present position. His service in Wash- 
ington, however, did not begin until 1934, 
when President Roosevelt appointed him 
chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, to succeed Lloyd Garrison. 

Mr. Biddle’s chairmanship of the Labor§. 
Relations Board came to an end in 199%, 
when he resigned to return to private 
practice in Philadelphia. But in 1938 he 
became chief counsel of the joint congres 
sional committee investigating the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. After a brief 
return to private practice, he was appoint- 
ed. by President Roosevelt, on March 4, 
1939, to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit, in Phila 
delphia. 

Once more the President sought Mr. 
Biddle’s services in January, 1940. The 
President was naming Attorney General 
Frank Murphy to the Supreme Court, and 
was promoting Robert H. Jackson from 
Solicitor General to Attorney General. 
Mr. Biddle became Solicitor General, suc 
ceeding Mr. Jackson. 

Now Mr. Jackson has followed Mr. 
Murphy to the Supreme Court, and Mr. 
Biddle has followed Mr. Jackson as At 
torney General. In official circles, it is 
being pointed out that, if precedent is 
followed in future appointments, Mr. Bid 
dle is in line to go to the Supreme Court 
if a vacancy occurs. 
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The National Week 





NFLUENCE OF COMMUNISTS 
ROWING IN UNION LABOR 


Results of the Conflicts Between Right and Left-Wing Factions 


Shift of radicals to support 
d the defense program 
os a factor in the trend 


The Communists, their sympathizers 
md protectors in the country’s labor un- 
pos now are dismantling the barricades. 
(truce is coming in the civil war between 
ight and left-wing factions inside the un- 
ns. 

The campaign to purge the unions of 
their more radical leaders failed in its 
major tests. Today the Communist influ- 
ace in the unions, especially those affil- 
ited with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
gnizations —the CIO—is believed to be 
geater, in the opinion of experts in labor 
mion trends, than at any time in the last 
§ months. 

The purge: Right-wing unions launched 
their campaign to oust radicals from un- 
mn office shortly after the President or- 
dered the United States Army to break the 
vildeat strike at North American Aviation, 
Inc. (U.S.N., June 27). Since then, three 
najor battles have been fought. 

First was the convention of the Amer- 
ran Newspaper Guild, a small but strate- 
fie union of newspaper reporters, whose 
kadership was under attack for support- 
ing the North American strikers. The right 
wing failed by a narrow margin to unseat 
the present leaders, but was able to force a 
constitutional amendment for election of 
oficers by referendum. The referendum is 
«heduled for later this month. 

Second battle took place at Buffalo, 
where the CIO’s second largest affiliate, 
the United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ia, held its annual meeting. There the 
conservatives had a majority of the con- 
vention in early tests, only to lose their 
tontrol before the final balloting. George 
PF. Addes, the union’s secretary and leader 
of its left wing, had been particularly 
marked for defeat. Mr. Addes was re- 
teeted after national CIO leaders inter- 
ceded in his behalf. Control of the union’s 





executive board, however, was taken from 
leftist group and given to two mid- 
of-the-road leaders. These two men, 
R. J. Thomas, the union’s president, and 
Richard Frankensteen, an executive board 
member, now hold the balance of power 
m the union’s governing body. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES B. CAREY 
The purge short-circuited 


Test number three came at the meeting 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, a union claim- 
ing 312,000 members. There the purge 
short-circuited. James B. Carey, the un- 
ion’s anti-Communist president, was vot- 
ed out of office. Control of the union’s 
executive board remained in the hands 
of left-wingers. 

Protective coloring: Fact is the Com- 
munists took on a protective coloring 
when, with the invasion of Soviet Russia, 
they embraced the defense program. A 
score of major CIO unions that had either 
opposed or failed to support the national 
defense program now are. demanding all- 
out war against Germany. The American 
Peace Mobilization, which included many 
national CIO union officers among its pub- 
lic supporters (U.S.N., July 4), has been 
converted into the American Peoples Mo- 
bilization. A new villain named “ap- 
peaser” has taken the stage away from 
the blood-soaked “warmonger” in cartoons 
appearing in left-wing labor publications. 

The Communist newspaper Daily Work- 
er now is publishing articles praising the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point—once decried as the symbol of 
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“Prussianism”—and glorifying life in the 
United States Army. Patriotism has re- 
placed pacifism in the Communist slogans. 

One result has been to enable the radi- 
cals to extend their influence among in- 
dustrial employes who also support na- 
tional defense and the drive against. 
Nazism. The old “isolationist” label by 
which the left-wingers in the unions could 
be easily identified has been lost. 

A war front: The old “right wing”— 
pro-New Deal, prodefense—is led by Sid- 
ney Hillman, labor’s representative in the 
defense administration. The old left wing 
—anti-Roosevelt, antidefense—is led by 
John L. Lewis, past president of the CIO. 

Today these designations are losing their 
original meaning. Mr. Lewis, who has not 
softened his opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s interventionist policies since the 
German invasion of the U.S.S.R., soon may 
find himself on the right. Already, the left- 
wing leaders are beginning to describe Mr. 
Lewis as an “appeaser.” At the same time, 
the heated attacks against Mr. Hillman 
have been tapering off. 

The action of the Electrical and Radio 
Workers Union in declaring for all-out aid 
to Britain and Russia was cited by the 
Daily Worker as evidence that Mr. Lewis’s 
views on the war are not shared by CIO 
union members. 

On the other hand, a recent issue of The 
Advance, official publication of Mr. Hill- 
man’s union, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, published an editorial concern- 
ing war and the union’s attitude toward 
Russia and the Communists. The editorial 
rejected a working alliance with Commu- 
nists in the CIO and AFL unions, but the 
way was left open for mutual understand- 
ing and co-operative effort on war policies. 

Summing up the union’s view, the edi- 
torial proposed a motto: “Fight the Com- 
munists by defending and serving the 
workers’ interests.” The campaign to purge 
the Communists is not mentioned. 

But both right and left-wing leaders ad- 
mit that there is no secure haven for the 
radicals in Mr. Hillman’s camp. Among 
right-wingers there is a constant fear of 
another shift in radical policies should the 
course of war in Russia change—a shift 
that would be increasingly dangerous with 
the growth of Communist influence in the 
unions. 
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Prosperity Comes Back 
To Nation’s Farmers 


How Rising Agricultural Income Is Being Used. Efforts to 
Prevent a Land Boom and to Check Inflationary Spending 


Average prices of products 


near parity level. Retail sales 
increasing in rural areas 


For the first time in 20 years, the Amer- 
ican farm is regarded as a paying proposi- 
tion. This is because increased farm prices 
are putting more money into farmers’ 
pockets. Indications are that farm cash in- 
come this year will approach $11,000,000,- 
000—nearly $2,000,000,000 more than in 
1940. This increase alone equals the entire 
sum paid to veterans through the soldiers’ 
bonus in 1936. 

The ratio of prices received by farmers 
to those they pay is 97 per cent of parity, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. In other words, the exchange 
value of farm products is about up to what 
it was in the 1909-14 “parity period.” 

Still more money is expected to flow to 
farmers if they heed appeals of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for record pro- 
duction in 1942. Farmers who co-operate 
are being assured that the Department, in 
accordance with the policy established by 
Congress, will support market prices of a 





number of farm products at a minimum 
of 85 per cent of parity. 

As a result of the improved price situa- 
tion, thousands of farmers are buying 
goods they have long needed. All through 
the rural areas, increased purchasing power 
is having its effect on business done by 
mail order houses and local retail stores. 

Improvement is widespread: All the 
great agricultural regions are feeling the 
upturn. Increased income is being received 
by producers of cotton in the South, wheat 
in the Great Plains, dairy products in the 
Great Lakes States and the Northeast, 
hogs in the Corn Belt, and poultry over 
the entire country. 

The farm value of the wheat crop this 
year, including Government payments, is 
estimated at $850,000,000, compared with 
$525,000,000 in 1940. The farm value of the 
cotton crop is nearly $1,200,000,000 this 
year, compared with less than $900,000,000 


a yvear ago. 

Meat animals—including hogs, beef cat- 
tle, veal calves and lambs—are selling for 
prices above parity. These range from 6 
per cent above, for hogs, to 29 per cent 
above, for beef cattle. 
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THESE PIGS ARE GOING TO MARKET— 
... at 6 per cent above parity 
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Wool is 45 per cent above parity. Of} 
commodities on th+ above-parity list ar 
chickens, butterfat, milk, cottonseed, and 
burley and Maryland tobacco. 

Selling just below parity are cotton, 
eggs, flue-cured tobacco, beans, rice. 

Many other farm products are still su}. 
stantially below parity, however. As 4 
group, the grains are the lowest, ranging 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the parity level, 
Hay is selling for only 48 per cent of 
parity, potatoes, 72 per cent; flaxseed, % 
per cent; apples, 65 per cent. 

Reasons for higher farm income 
There are three main reasons for the in. 
crease in money going to farmers: 

1. The rise in city workers’ income. 

2. Government buying of food to be 
sent to Great Britain under the lend-leage 
program. Supplies of such food are said 
to be flowing out of the country now ata 
rate of $700,000,000 a year. 

3. The new farm legislation assuring 
loans on cotton, rice, wheat and _ tobaceo 
at 85 per cent of parity. 

How farmers are using money: Re. 
cently a Midwestern farm paper asked its 
readers: “If you make extra money this 
year, what are you going to do with it?” 

Forty-eight per cent said they would 
pay debts with the money. A somewh 
smaller number said they would buy mor 
machinery and equipment. A still smaller 
number said they would buy land. 

A drive is being made by the Treasury 
and Agriculture Departments to persuade 
farmers to put money into defense bonds 

Heavy buying of farm machinery also is 
reported. This is made possible by the fad 
that farm machinery is high on the prior 
ity list. To ascertain farmers’ machinery 
needs, the Department of Agriculture is 
asking the Agricultural Defense Boards df 
the States and counties to make a farm 
by-farm survey. The information will bk 
passed along to the Office of Production 
Management. 

Another land boom? If farm income 
continues to increase and if many of th 
articles farmers ordinarily buy gradually 
disappear from the market, the question 
will be: What will farmers do with ther 
money? Government experts hope that 
much of this money will go for defens 
bonds, but they fear that land values wil 
rise and many farmers will want to spe 
ulate in land, as their fathers did in 1918 
and 1919. The Farm Credit Administra 
tion has called a conference in Washington 
on this problem for Sept. 26. 
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Already farm real estate has ceaséd t0 
be the drug on the market it had been sine¢ 
1921. The experts say another land boom 
like that of 22 years ago would, if history 
repeats itself, again be followed by close 
banks and widespread farm depressidl 
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Death and war combine to 
impose still heavier burdens 
on the Chief Executive 


The President’s black mourning band 
gleamed dull against his arm. Cameramen 
angled their lenses to catch a fighting 
phrase placarded behind the Chief Execu- 
tive—‘Keep ’em Flying.” Mr. Roosevelt’s 
face was drawn and white—the photos as 
they came from the darkrooms showed 
that. But no photograph could mirror the 
personal shock of his mother’s passing. . . 
nor the universal shock of cold, hard facts 
that filtered through millions of radio 
loud-speakers. 

Hours before the President’s history- 
making speech was made, Presidential 
Secretary Stephen Early told newsmen 
that “the speech will mean what it says. 
It will be written in English—English 


that will not need translation.” True 
mough for Englishwise people. But 
amed southward went the President’s 


words in Spanish and Portuguese; west- 
ward in Japanese and Chinese; eastward 
in French, German, Italian, in a dozen 
other languages to encompass the world. 
While Mr. Early spoke to the press, tell- 
ing them that the President’s regular Fri- 
day morning conference with the corre- 
spondents would be canceled, since the 
speech would leave no questions unan- 
swered, the Chief Executive was closeted 
with Democratic and Republican congres- 
sional leaders. For one and one-half hours, 
they went over the draft of the speech. 
As they left the White House they were 
reticent. Senator Majority Leader Bark- 
ley said the group had made no sugges- 
tions. Senator Minority Leader McNary 
had no comment. Consensus of the group 
—the speech would speak for itself. 
Seconds later their cars were rolling 
back to Capitol Hill. As they left, Secre- 
tary Hull’s black limousine rolled inte the 
White House grounds, closely followed by 
the sickle-and-hammer-crested automobile 
of Soviet Ambassador Oumansky. Both 
men went into the President’s office, 
stayed for well over an hour. They had lit- 
tle to say when they left, did confirm that 
W. Averell Harriman, U.S. lend-leaser to 
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Moscow, would see the Executive in the 
Morning, get his final flying orders. 

The White House clock hands scraped 
toon, the President still worked on his 
speech, lunch was brought to his desk. Ru- 
mor piled on rumor throughout the capital. 
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THEY PREVIEWED THE PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH 





TWO CRISES: PERSONAL, HISTORIC 


A Drama-Filled Week Climaxed With Action to Defend Nation’s Rights 
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—Acme 


Leaving the White House after conferring with the Chief Executive on his history-making speech; Rep. 
Bloom, chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee; Senate Majority Leader Barkley; Vice President 
Wallace; Rep. Martin, House Minority Leader; Senate Minority Leader McNary; Rep. Woodrum, Acting 
Speaker of the House, and Senator Connally, chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


The sun, beginning to set, still found the 
President at work on the speech. Rumors 
and speculation continued to mount. 
Finally the polishing of words was fin- 
ished. In the executive offices, mimeo- 
graph machines began to whirl out copies 
of the speech. Upstairs, the President sat 
down to an early dinner with Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Harry Hopkins and one or two other 
family friends. Downstairs, radio engi- 
neers cluttered the place with their equip- 
ment. Newsreel men fussed with klieg 
lights. At last the stage was set for history, 
raw, time-proof in a time-tossed world. 
Earlier in the week, the President stood 
beside the open grave of his mother. Near- 
by, the bell in the church tower tolled. 
Throughout the simple rites, the President 
kept his eyes downward. There was a sec- 
ond of silence as the service ended. The 
President returned to the house he and 
his mother had known for almost 60 years. 
That night the house was bedded in a zone 
of quiet. That was the night the President 
was to have spoken to his fellow-citizens 
and the.world. 
Time offered little solace. Fresh reports 
of attacks by U-boats arrived. The Presi- 
dential Special was ordered. The original 
speech was redrafted. On the way back to 
Washington, two presidential advisers, 
Harry Hopkins and Judge Samuel Rosen- 


man, boarded the train at New York. 
When they arrived at the capital, Secre- 
tary Hull hurried aboard for a private con- 
ference, rode back to the White House 
with the President. 

Into conference also were called Secre- 
taries Knox and Stimson. A new and bold 
design for democratic defense was in the 
making. Twenty-four years ago, Imperial 
Germany instituted unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare. A young Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, knew 
what that meant. Last week, an older and 
wiser President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, knew that Nazi 
Germany was testing him for a showdown. 
It was a time, his aides said, to give the 
American people the cold, hard facts in 
simple English. Last week the cold, hard 
facts were given. 

Fussily the radio technicians began to 
dismantle their equipment. Bouncing back 
along the air waves came clipped enunci- 
ation of approval from Britain, harsh de- 
nunciation from Berlin. 

Not until the following day, when the 
report was handed to him at a Cabinet 
meeting, was the President to know that, 
even while he was making his speech, the 
crew of another American freighter was 
afloat in lifeboats after being torpedoed in 
the North Atlantic. 
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EDITORS APPRAISE FDR‘S ADDRESS _— js, 
O 


Action to Defend Shipping Believed to Have Wide Public Support 


Minority of commentators 
hold Executive exceeded 
authority and risked war 


Belief that President Roosevelt will 
have the support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people in his his- 
toric order to the Navy to protect mer- 
chant shipping from Axis attack is ex- 
pressed by most of the nation’s comment- 
ing press. 

While newspapers criticize the 
President for making such a grave com- 
mitment without congressional sanction, 
the majority regard the step as logical 
and inevitable. Some editors believe that 
repeal of the Neutrality Act is the prob- 
able corollary of the stand taken in the 
President’s address. 

“We believe that the course which the 
President has chosen to follow will have 
the support of a great majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States,” says the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.). “That this 
course of action involves the risk of open 
war with Germany is obvious. It will be 
for Germany to choose.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) sees the end of an “era of head- 
hiding and half measures.” “The United 
States,” it declares, “is leaving its destiny 
neither to accidents, incidents or the con- 
venience of Hitler’s timetable. There will 


some 


Thomas in Detroit News 
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be no doubt about the overwhelming re- 
lief, the new confidence with which the 
people of the United States will see the 
situation crystallized.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Globe (Ind.) ap- 
provingly cites the precedents established 
by Presidents Adams and Jefferson in or- 
dering naval action without the consent 
of Congress, and the Washington (D. C.) 
Post (Ind.) says: “Under our American 
system, the President must act as Com- 
mander in Chief when the security of our 
country is endangered by piratical con- 
querors who disdain the formality of de- 
claring war.” But the New York Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.) sternly reminds 
readers that Congress has the sole power 
to declare war. “The processes of democ- 
racy have been short circuited in the name 
of defense for democracy,” it asserts. 

The Newark (N.J.) Star Ledger (Ind.) 
absolves the President from charges of 
warmongering and places responsibility 
for the present situation squarely on for- 
eign developments. “We were placed in 
the path of war the very moment that 
Hitler acquired power in Germany,” says 
the Ledger. 

While the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) sees a shooting war close at hand, 
and the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.) 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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comments that “all signs now point to our Dr 
paying for the war and fighting it, too,” 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald (Rep.) con. 


tends that the President’s speech has - 
brought the United States no nearer to 

"he Pras nai” . ., | Naz 
active participation. “The President did 7 
little more than issue a stern caveat to - 
Germany,” states the Herald. “He did not P 
go nearly as far as we thought he would.” - 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer ot 


(Ind. Dem.) is similarly disappointed in a 
what it calls a “halting step, which falls 
far short of what the nation has a right to 
expect,” and calls for repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act as a “logical follow-up on this 
address, and one which the President 
would be fully justified in requesting.” 

“A step of incalculable aid to Britain 
was announced last night,” says the Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.) Post Standard (Rep.). “It is 
stated in these few words ... . ‘our pa 
trolling vessels and planes will protect all 
merchant ships in our defensive waters.’” 

The Providence (R.1I.) Journal Bulletin 
(Ind.) calls attention to the importance 
of the declaration for the United States it- 
self. “Surely,” it declares, “Nebraska, 
Montana and Arizona have as vital a 
stake as has Rhode Island in supporting 
the President’s policy. As a nation we live, 
we thrive not alone by the land but by the 
sea. We know that America cannot exist 
as America unless it shoots, if it must, to 
keep the seas free for our flag.” 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 
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The Nazi Attacks 


On Our Shipping: 
Press Reaction 


American newspaper editors are sharply 
divided over the significance of the recent 
Nazi attacks on United States vessels. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the commenting 
press hold that international rights were 
openly violated and that Sept. 4, the day 
of the Greer incident, marked the opening 
shot in the real clash to come. The other 
third take the attacks less seriously, re- 
garding them as presenting only tempo- 
rary issues. 








THROUGH THE PERISCOPE 


“The sinking of the American freighter 
Steel Seafarer,” states the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.) , “makes it increasing- 
ly clear that we are headed for a show- 
down with Nazi Germany on a question of 
fundamental importance to both countries. 
That question is whether we intend to 
yield control of the high seas to a govern- 
ment which has described itself as the 
sworn enemy of our democratic system.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
likewise contends: “Premier Churchill 
forecasts an effort to halt United States 
supplies to Britain. He spoke on the heels 
of the sinking of the American freighter, 
the Steel Seafarer, in the Red Sea, and 
the speech itself was succeeded by the 
report of the sinking in the North At- 
lantic of a freighter operated by an Ameri- 
tan company under Panama registry. The 
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HIGH HORSE OF SELF-DEFENSE 


sands are running out of the hourglass. 
And the spectacle may at any time per- 
suade the Nazi leaders to make the same 
desperate gamble that was made in 1916 
in the hope that they can win the war 
before the industrial and military might 
of America sends all their chances of vic- 
tory glimmering.” 


“The Germans have made it clear,” 
maintains the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “that there is no 


protection for any of our ships anywhere 
at sea. There is then no point in circum- 
scribing the areas in which they can travel. 
It is just as dangerous, for that matter, to 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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keep open patrols to Iceland, or even 
halfway to Iceland, as it would be to 
maintain patrols all the way to Liverpool 
and Southampton. It is time for the 
United States to grasp the realities of the 
situation and act in accordance with its 
own best interests instead of trying to 
conform to a foolish and dangerous theory 
of neutrality that has no basis in fact.” 
The Monroe (Mich.) Evening News 
(Ind.) holds: “Neither panic nor a flame 
of temper is the rightful response to such 
incidents. If we refuse to be provoked, we 
will be nullifying the tendency to be stam- 
peded into a declaration of hostilities.” 
“It seems only a question of time,” pre- 
dicts the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Dem.) with reference to the Greer inci- 
dent, “before there is another such clash, 
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WATCH YOUR STEP, ADOLF! 


a far more serious clash. When this hap- 
pens, and the U-boat sinks an American 
destroyer, or hits a cruiser or battleship 
with a torpedo, it ought to wake up the 
long-slumbering and unaroused American 
people to the extreme gravity of the crisis 
and carry us into the war.” 

But, in the judgment of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Evening News (Rep.): “For the 
Navy now to scour the seas for a U-boat to 
eliminate it, as the President says, may 
well be going too far.” 

“Nothing helps better than the Greer 
incident,” states the New York Post (Ind.), 
“to answer isolationist arguments. They 
cry peace, peace, when there is no peace, 
and in revealing the fantastic nature of 
the private universe they inhabit, they sur- 
render any possible remaining claim to 
leadership.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* IS IT WAR? oe 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Does the public address of President Roosevelt on 
the night of Sept. 11, 1941, mean war? 

This question is on the lips of almost everybody. 
Mr. Roosevelt answers by saying it does not mean war 
“unless Germany continues to seek it.” 

If it is war, then why has not Congress acted there- 
on? If it is not war, whence comes the power of the 
President to order the navy to shoot without asking 
for authority from Congress? 

These questions can only be answered by examining 
the record of precedents. The most recent parallel in 
our history occurred on the night of April 2, 1917, 
when President Wilson stood before the Congress of 
the United States and read his message which said: 

“The present German submarine warfare 
against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 
It is a war against all nations. American ships have 
been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it 
has stirred us deeply to learn of, but the ships and 
people of other neutral and friendly nations have 
been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters the same 
way. There has been no discrimination. The chal- 
lenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide 
for itself how it will meet it..... 

“When I addressed the Congress on the 26th of 
February last, I thought that it would suffice to 
assert our neutral rights with arms, our right to 
use the seas against unlawful interference, our 
right to keep our people safe against unlawful 
violence. 


“GRIM NECESSITY’ “But armed neutrality, it now 
OF ATTACKING appears, is impracticable. Be- 
RAIDERS ON SIGHT cause submarines are in effect 
outlaws when used as the Ger- 
man submarines have been used against merchant 
shipping, it is impossible to defend ships against 
their attacks as the law of nations has assumed 
that merchantmen would defend themselves 
against privateers, or cruisers, or visible craft giv- 
ing chase upon the open sea. 

“It is common prudence in such circumstances, 
grim necessity indeed, to endeavour to destroy 
them before they have shown their intention. 
They must be dealt with upon sight; if dealt with 
at all.” 

The foregoing must be compared with the words 
of President Roosevelt last week: 


ecla 
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“In the waters which we deem necessary for our 
defense, American naval vessels and American # 
planes will no longer wait until Axis submarines F* ™ 
lurking under water, or Axis raiders on the sur. PY © 
face of the sea, strike their deadly blow—first, hich 
.... This is the time for prevention of attack” #™ 


oy NOV 

FORMALITIES OF In consequence of the state ¢ acts 
WAR DECLARATION affairs described by Preside” | 
ARE UP TO HITLER Wilson, he said in the same map >! 

sage that it was his constitutioge@™@* 
al duty to advise the Congress to “declare the rece 
course of the Imperial German Government to be Bac! 
fact nothing less than war against the government am tt 
the people of the United States” and he recommend” 
that America “formally accept the status of belligg 
ent which has been thrust upon it.” Pe 

Mr. Roosevelt does not see fit to make such a forn 
recommendation and says: 

“We have sought no shooting war with Hitle.g 

We do not seek it now. But neither do we want 

peace so much that we are willing to pay for it by 

permitting him to attack our naval and merchant be 

ships while they are on legitimate business . . . It e t 

is no act of war on our part when we decide tof. 

protect the seas that are vital to American def — : 

fense. The aggression is not ours. Ours is solely a 

defense.” ‘a 

It is clear that Mr. Roosevelt, unlike his illustrio 
predecessor in 1917, feels there is a stage short of a de 
laration of war which might be called “protective n¢ *4 
trality” or non-belligerency. These are technical df, 
tinctions, however, induced largely by the fact that 
modern times undeclared wars are waged. Apparent 
war in a formal sense will not come into being with 
the legal implications of such a step until one side 
the other recognizes a formal state of war. Hitler 
declaring America’s action to be actual entry i 
formal war can recognize our action as a state of ¥ 
Unless he does so, it is unlikely that America will @ 
engage in what might be called formal war ont 
basis of the kind of attacks on shipping that he 
thus far been made. 

But where does the President get his authority tow 
the navy to shoot back at submarines, to carry 
what might be called resistance to acts of war on 
part of others? 

Mr. Roosevelt cited the action of Presidents J 
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“\ wholly disapprove of what you say but will he 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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nder similar circumstances, President Wilson asked for a 


eclaration of war. Constitutional background for 


ooting without a declaration of war. 


oO ‘ : . 
- dams and Thomas Jefferson in ordering the Ameri- 
ican : P , 
. n navy to repel attacks by pirates in the early his- 
rines ; . 
sur. 9 of our republic. There are other precedents in 
first. hich Presidents of the United States, Republican and 


ck” emocratic alike, have sent the army and navy with 
hooting orders into foreign lands and foreign waters 


tate acts of reprisal against attacks on the lives or prop- 
eside fies of American citizens. The punitive expedition 
~~ by President Wilson to Mexico in pursuit of the 
tutio adit Villa in 1916 is a case in point. No declaration 
recall Wr accompanied that step. 
ot Back in 1900, the marines of the United States along 
=n ith the forces of European powers formed an expedi- 
aan mon the territory of far off China to resist the Boxer 
elligefe who were wantonly attacking American lives 
nd property. No declaration of war was sought from 
fortmeeress by President McKinley. 
he Constitution of the United States gives to the 
ter FeMeTESS “the power to declare war” but it does not 
want hold from the executive branch of the government 
it by separate right under certain circumstances to employ 
chant ee =™Y and the navy. The right to repel “invasion” 
He be exercised by a President whenever there is no 
de rm to ask for specific authority. An attack on an 
1 dee can ship is considered in international law to be 
sole! much of an invasion of American rights as an in- 
OlVsion of territory. In the Constitution we find these 
astral pertinent provisions: 
fade “No state shall, without the consent of Congress saw 
ve nae? troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into 
cal a agreement or compact with another State, or with 
that foreign Power, or engage in war, unless actually in- 
eal ded or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
witha” Ce 
Side Suty TO PROTECT “The United States shall guar- 
itler TES IMPOSED antee to every state in this Union 
a “PON PRESIDENT © republican form of govern- 
- ment and shall protect each of 
- Mm against invasion.” 
On "The term “United States” as used in the Constitu- 
at Mion is a synonym for the executive branch of the gov- 
mment as revealed, for instance in the clause which 
ty tly: “No person holding any office under the United 
‘arty Bates shall be a member of either House during his 
T Of ittinuance in office.” 
its J Likewise, the obligation on the executive branch of 


government “to protect” each state is an obligation 








to protect all states and their commerce against in- 
vasion of their rights or properties in trade with other 
nations. This is the historic conception and it is obvi- 
ous that if a single state may actually engage in war 
without the consent of Congress when “in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit of delay,” the same priv- 
ilege of action without the consent of Congress inheres 
in the executive branch of the government as the pro- 
tector of all states in the Union and their collective 
interest. 


SHOOTING ORDERS If an American battleship is de- 
TO NAVY DESIGNED stroyed by a Nazi submarine, 
TO KEEP PEACE there is no time to ask Congress 

for permission to strike back at 
that submarine. nor is there any means available to 
restore the battleship that has been sunk. 

To what extent it may be asked further has Con- 
gress already by implication given its sanction to the 
policy adopted by the President? Passage of the lend- 
and-lease bill by overwhelming vote of both houses was 
a distinct step in favor of rendering aid to a belligerent 
country. Congress asserted then its right to ship planes 
and tanks and bombs to Britain. The argument made 
by the President was that aid to Britain was an act to 
defend the United States against possible attack by a 
victorious Hitler. Congress concurred. 

But, it will be suggested, didn’t the Congress forbid 
the entry of American ships into combat zones? That 
statute gave to the President discretion in proclaiming 
what he considered combat zones. But this did not 
affect our rights under international law. Passed on 
November 4, 1939, after the present war had begun, 
Congress declared in the preamble of that law: 

“|... the United States waives none of its own 
rights or privileges, or those of any of its nationals, 
under international law, and expressly reserves all 

_the rights and privileges to which it and its na- 

tionals are entitled under the law of nations.” 

So it will be seen that the United States has not 
yielded its rights to freedom of the seas. Hence the 
President considers he has the authority under his 
powers as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
to issue shooting orders to the navy to prevent at- 
tacks on American shipping. He hopes by this means 
to avert a general outbreak of hostilities between the 
United States and Germany. The nation prays that his 
policy will be successful in preserving peace. 











U-Boat Power: 
The Axis vs. 
Democracies 


Once again, as in the last World War, a 
President of the United States has 
charged Germany with unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. Once again, two power- 
ful forces are meeting for a showdown in 
the Atlantic. The United States is seeking 
to uphold its traditional policy of freedom 
of the seas. Germany is seeking to have 
its U-boats cut the vital shipping lifeline 
between this country and Britain. 

This undersea blitz already has endan- 
gered U.S. warships, has sent U.S.-owned 
and operated merchantmen to the bottom. 
President Roosevelt calls the U-boats “the 
rattlesnakes of the Atlantic.” 

The line-up of submarine forces, as 
shown in the Pictogram, gives the fighting 
edge to the Axis. Britain is reported to 
have 45 submarines. They must do 
duty in the North Sea, in the Atlantic, in 
the Mediterranean, in a dozen other im- 
portant areas. Germany and Italy com- 
bined have 212 submarines. The bulk of 
the Nazi U-boats are supposed to be con- 
centrated within striking distance of the 
English coast. Italy, with its longer-range 
undersea craft, is reported to be raiding 
far out in the Atlantic. The United States, 
with its 116 submarines, must cover al- 
most the entire Atlantic and Pacific to 
fend off Axis raiders, guard against the 
threat of a large Japanese force. 

However, certain variables change the 
picture. If to the submarine forces of the 
United States and Britain are added those 
of the Free French and the Russians, the 
total would come to about 360. If to the 
submarine forces of Germany and Italy 
are added those of the Japanese, the Axis 
total would come to about 283. 

Since the beginning of her rearmament 
program, Germany has concentrated on 
building medium and small submarines of 
the hit-and-run type. These are the U- 
boats which operate from French-occupied 
ports, which are under constant Royal Air 
Force bombsights. In the last war, Ger- 
many was handicapped by having its 
U-boats operate from Wilhelmshaven and 
Kiel. Now, with U-boat bases on the At- 
lantic, Britain is handicapped, for, with- 
out bases in Eire, some 300 miles is added 
to her air and naval patrols. 

Just how effective U.S. submarines will 
be is yet to be seen. While U.S. submarines 
will be expected to cope with Axis surface 
raiders, it will fall to the destroyer’s depth 
charges and the patrol plane’s bombs to 
“eliminate’ ’Axis submarines. 
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HOW EMPLOYE MORALE 
IS IMPROVED BY 
SMALL LOAN SERVICE 


ANY a worker occasionally gets behind 

with his bills through no fault of his 

own. An unexpected emergency—an acci- 

dent or long illness in the family, for instance 

—can easily cost more than he can pay for 
out of savings or current income. 


Loan can end worries 


That’s when a worker needs a loan—for his 
employer’s good as well as his own. For if a 
good worker has to worry about bills he 
can’t pay, his work usually suffers. 

Most industrial states have passed Small 
Loan Laws. These laws, written to serve and 
protect the small borrower, make possible 
the operation of a company like Household 
Finance. 

Wage workers can borrow at Household 
Finance largely on character and earning 
ability. No endorser is needed. No wage 
assignment is taken. The loan is made in a 
simple, private transaction. Borrowers re- 
pay in small monthly installments. Last year 
Household Finance made over 800,000 such 
loans to workers in all branches of industry. 


Charges below lawful maximum 


The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. Payments include all charges. Charges 
are made at the rate of 214% per month (less 
in many territories on the larger loans). 
Household’s charges are below the maximum 
rates authorized by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 





WHAT BORROWER GETS 























WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 16 20 
paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts | paymts 
$ 20 {S$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
106 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 $ 6.41 
156 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 19.24 








Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Household maintains a staff of home econ- 
omists to encourage families to be wiser 
buyers and better managers. The company’s 
practical booklets on money management 
and better buymanship have helped thou- 
sands to get more from their incomes. Lead- 
ing schools and colleges now use these book- 
lets as supplementary texts. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without 
obligation. Please use the coupon below. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 18678 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family fi organ- 
izations, with 299 branches in 197 cities 
‘SBS ee eS ee eS eS SS eS SE Ee ee ee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-9 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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NEW FACES, NEW POLICIES 
FOR THE LABOR BOARD 


Largely unnoticed, a minor revolution 
inside the National Labor Relations Board 
now is being brought to a successful con- 
clusion. The old regime, under which the 
Board was under constant attack from 
employers, from the American Federation 
of Labor and from Congress, has been 
ousted. 

Dr. J. Warren Madden, uncompromis- 
ing chairman of the old Board, is now a 
justice on the United States Court of 
Claims. Donald W. Smith, first of the 
trio to go, is practicing law. Edwin S. 
Smith, whose six years of service were 
terminated when his term expired on Au- 
gust 27, has not yet announced his plans. 
But he is convinced that he will not be 
reappointed. Nathan Witt, former Board 
secretary, is practicing law, a partner in 
the firm that also includes Lee Pressman, 
general counsel of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Today, the Board is dominated by Dr. 
William M. Leiserson and Dr. Harry A. 


Millis, both former university professon, 
both nationally recognized experts in arbi 
tration and mediation of union-manag. 
ment disputes. 

The new Board already has begun sift. 
ing personnel. Some employes have bee 
dropped, along with some interpretations 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act by the 
old regime. Procedures have been altered 
to separate further the Board’s operation 
as prosecutor and judge. 

A change of atmosphere already is 
parent at the Board. The old Board had 
been charged with using its machinery ty 
aid unions, particularly CIO unions, in 
their organizing drives. It had bee 
charged with actively soliciting charges 
against employers. Today, the new Board 
is discouraging unions from filing “nu- 
sance” charges. 

In the past, cases in which evidence 
failed to support a union’s charges were 
dropped without final decision vindicat- 
ing the employer. Today the new Board 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Curtiss Wright 
Beaver, Pa. 
J. E. Sjostrum Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Propeller Plant, 


Republic Aircraft Corp., Farming- 
dale, N. Y. 

Republic Aircraft Products Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


METAL TRADES: 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., Mahwah, N. J. (450) 
Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


(400) 

Richmond Radiator Co., Uniontown, 
Pa. (890) 

United States Gauge Co., Sellersville, 
Pa. (1,100) 


Rarpway Car MEN: 
Pullman Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Michigan City, Ind. (1,800) 
TEAMSTERS: 
Washington Truckers, Washington, 
D. C. (600) 


Total: 10 AFL strikes involving more 
than 5,240 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Twenty-two strikes and one lockout, involving more than 12,410 employes, held up work 
on defense projects for part or all of last week, a slight increase over the number of stoppages 
reported a week ago. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the approximate 
number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 


Hendy Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn. (300) 

Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(1,000) 


ELectricAaL AND Rapio WORKERS: 
American Radiator Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (875) 
Simonds Worden White Co., Dayton, 
O. (235) 
Twentieth Century Brass Works, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (50) 
Fur ANpD LEATHER WORKERS: 
— & Higgins Co., Johnstown, 
N 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS: 
Chicago Meat Packing Companies, 
Chicago, Ill. (1,180) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
American Shipbuilding Co., Lorain, 
O. (900) 


STEEL WORKERS: 
Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(500) 
Arcade Malleable Iron Workers, 
Worcester, Mass. (400) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Ss. A Hollister Co., New York, N. Y. 
(80) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
National Tube Co. (Christie Park 
Plant), Pittsburgh, Pa. (150) 
New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (1,500) 


Total: 13 CIO strikes involving more 
than 7,170 employes. 
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Russell in Los Angeles Times 


THERE’S ONLY ONE V IN VICTORY 


jsissuing formal decisions dismissing such 
charges against employers without at- 
tempting to “hush up” union mistakes. 
Such decisions have served to spell out 
a partial limit to the protection which 
the Wagner Act gives to union activities. 
For example, the Board has ruled that the 
Wagner Act does not: 

Protect employes who participate 
in wildcat strikes, nor does it compel 
an employer to bargain with employes 
who strike without -sanction of re- 
sponsible union officials. 

Prevent an employer from farm- 
ing out any unprofitable manufactur- 
ing operation after the employes’ un- 
ion has refused to accept a wage cut 
for work on such unprofitable opera- 
tions. 

Forbid the demotion of supervisors 
who use their positions to aid a labor 
union during a strike to the detriment 
of the company’s business. 

Prevent an employer from demand- 
ing that the union in his plant follow 
the established practice in the indus- 
try governing the size of a grievance 
committee and limiting its members 
to persons actually employed in the 
plant. 

From one of these decisions, involving 
mion members engaged in an unauthor- 
ized strike, Edwin S. Smith dissented just 
before leaving office. He wrote: 

“The majority . . . have taken a serious 
and retrogressive step toward transform- 
ing the act from a statute intended to 
protect the rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining into a measure for 
rstricting the exercise of those rights.” 

Employers who have been on the receiv- 





ing end of other recent Board decisions do 
tot concur with Mr. Smith’s conclusion. 
But many observers now say that at least 
the new Board is being more cautious 
than its predecessors. 
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“,..SO it won't give me a 
blank signed check?” 





— says the 


Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 











“Nor this machine. Nationat Check Writing and Signing Machines won't 


sign checks without writing an amount . . . or zeros. Protection and pre- 
cision are among its outstanding features. . . . The signature plate, the 
totals — in fact, the entire machine operation is lock controlled. We use 
it for all our payroll, accounts payable, and dividend checks.” 

“I've heard it’s like forty men with forty pens.” 

“Well, I've never figured exactly how many pens it’s doing the work of; 
but consider what it does in one operation and judge for yourself. It com- 
putes the net amount, writes and signs the check . . . it prints the date and 
number and such information as ‘period ending’ or ‘dividend number’. . . 
then at the same time it prints the check number and amount on the check 
register, payroll summary, or dividend list . . . and, too, on sheet checks, it 
feeds the next one into position.” 

“Gosh! I thought you'd never run down. But how can it do so many 
different jobs?” 

“Easy. It can write stub checks with gross, deductions and net on the 
stub . . . or straight checks . . . or voucher checks.” 

“Hm-m. Seems like I’ve overlooked something. Guess I'll go see what 
the Nationa people can do with my problems.” 
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Gash Reaistor® ong Signing MOO ing: 
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“There are other Nationat Machines, Check ine Machines * yi echines 
° * s : -Bo é ° aty sis 
tailor-made to each business job —list- erceeping MUChineS see chines 


Nationa! Postage 


ing, posting, proving, analyzing, check 
writing, remittance control and more. 
Machines that soon pay for themselves, 
all engineered and serviced by the mak- 
ers of Nationat Cash Registers. . . . 
Be smart, see NaTIonat first!” 








COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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at Weirton Steel Company 


To meet the unprecedented demands for steel created by war 
and the defense program of the United States of America, 
substantial expansion of coke and pig iron capacity is under 
way at Weirton Steel Company, one of the operating divisions 
of National Steel Corporation. 

The expansion program includes the following: 
Construction of a new blast furnace and an addi- 
tional battery of 45 coke ovens; extension of the 
ore yard, and construction or enlargement of plant 
buildings and the installation of much new equipment. 

The new blast furnace will increase pig iron capacity by 

320,000 net tons. The additional coke ovens will bring the 


total number of ovens to 156 and will increase the coal car- 
bonizing capacity of the coke plant by approximately 400,000 
tons per year. 

These additions at Weirton Steel Company, plus those at 
the plants of the other operating divisions, will make possible 
an increase of approximately 700,000 net tons—or nearly 20 
per cent—in National Steel Corporation’s ingot production. 

National Steel Corporation’s continuing development pro- 
gram now is being directed with all possible speed so that 
each operating division will be prepared to do its full share 
in the all-important job of furnishing steel in increasing 
amounts for use in the defense program. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Owning and Operating: 





Weirton STEEL Company, Weirton, W. Va. 
Great Lakes Steer Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Tue Hanna Furnace Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. and Detroit, Mich. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Aeserican Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The turning point in this country's industrial effort is being reached. 
Nondefense businesses see the end of the production road and are complaining. 

Complaints promise to bring little relief. Arms factories are beginning to 
produce and to increase demands for raw materials. The new defense organiza- 
tion is preparing to meet these demands, to get through with the readjustment. 

Uptrend in nondefense activity, which brought production to new peaks, is 
about to end. Signs point to a decline in civilian output in the months ahead. 











Dislocations threaten to be painful for many industries--particularly 
metal-using concerns. But over-all production activity promises to continue 
near present levels. Defense output should take up much of the slack. 

Defense business ahead is colossal: Total defense program now is $60,000,- 
000,000; at least $6,000,000,000 more is planned for lend-lease. Total amount 
obligated is only about $28,000,000,000, and total money spent is a mere $11,- 
500,000,000. 

American industry can expect defense orders of at least $34,000,000,000 more. 

Flow of defense funds is increasing. September outlays are estimated at 
$1,160,000,000; to rise to $1,400,000,000 by December, to $2,000,000,000 by June. 











Defense spending at this rate augurs unprecedented production. 

This means a booming sellers' market for businesses with goods or services 
for sale. Outlook is bright for industries with ample materials. 

These include cotton textiles, packing houses, canneries, shoe and leather 
plants. Cotton textile plants, for example, are consuming cotton at the rate 
of 11,000,000 bales a year--enough to absorb a normal year’s domestic crop. 

Many businesses, however, will have few goods to sell. Although metal 
shortages now are most severe, a shortage of chemicals is threatened. 

Chemical Warfare Service is placing unexpectedly large orders. Heaviest 
demand is for chlorine, but many coal tar products threaten to run short. 

Industries affected include: consumers of dyes, plastics factories, paper 
plants, soap companies and, possibly, glass factories. 

' This is just another example of how shortages leap from product to product. 














No stoppage in price rises has yet appeared. Record Government outlays for 
defense, bumping against civilian shortages, promise rather to speed this trend. 
Pending tax bill offers but a slight inflationary brake. Prospects are 

that consumers will have more money to spend than at any time in history. 

Analysis of the tax bill shows that low-income groups will continue to 
escape taxation to a large extent. Lower exemptions will bring 2,000,000 new 
taxpayers to the Treasury, but they will pay only $50,000,000 out of a total in- 
creased yield of $2,541,900,000 from additional income taxes. 

Corporations are setting aside substantial amounts for taxes. Study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of 275 company statements reveals that 51-6 
per cent of current earnings are being allocated for taxes. 

Seven large companies charged off 55.9 per cent of net income. 
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AMERICAN TREND OF BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Stronger Government controls over all business operations are certain. ue 
Spreading priority orders and increasing price ceilings show the trend. 
| Other signs are reported plans to install central Government buying for 





tin, lead, chrome, zinc, manganese and copper. Centralized buying for rubber 
already is in effect, under Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Vv 
Centralized buying by Government means Government direction over distribu- 
tion. 
Installment credit controls are likely to tighten as price situation gets 











worse. Other contemplated moves include action to cut excess bank reserves by 4 

‘ $1,000,000,000; Government refuscl to allow nondefense plant expansions. p 

ne 

Shock of defense production on civilian output is expected to be softened sy 

by Floyd Odlum, who has arrived in Washington to head the Office of Production om 

Management's new Division of Contract Distribution. “ 

Creation of the divi-ion as an independent arm of OPM indicates Government sh 

concern over priority unemployment .:1-. shutdowns. Official opinion is Mr. Odlum | 

would have refused *he job without assurances of strong White House support. sel 

But his task is immense, even with the utmost authority, and even if Army and oe 

| Navy promises of co-operation in defense subcontracting are followed through. be 

| lea 

r Best advice to businessmen is to go out after defense contracts themselves. pr 
This is now to be made easier through OPM and Army field offices. Further- 

more, some businesses and communities have proved that defense business can be Ir 


obtained through foresight, just as private business is obtained. 

One example is York, Pa. This town of 57,000 persons is working on $130,- 
000,000 worth of defense orders and is getting more. 

The York Plan is to pool industrial resources of an entire community, then 
select one plant or a group of plants to bid on a defense contract. After the 
contract is received, the work is divided among all available plants. 








Industrial expansion for defense dropped off in August. Defense plant iti 
awards by the War Department fell to $237,000,000 from the $605,000,000 reached ing 
in July. me 

Yet to be awarded, however, are new contracts for aluminum and magnesium 
plants; more contracts to expand steel output on the Pacific Coast. 

Approaching survey by the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board of de- 
fense needs is expected to result in further expansion. 

Total Army contracts also slumped in the month just passed, falling to 
$1,135,000,000 from July's mark of $2,075,000,000. 

Slump is temporary. Army still has $8,000,000,000 to place. Sharpest cut 
was noted in orders for aircraft engines and parts, tanks, trucks, ordnance. 

Substantial increases occurred in orders for aircraft and ammunition. 











Commodity production is being stimulated by the Department of Agriculture-- 
a sharp reversal from the old crop restriction program. 

Department's goal calls for sharp increases in the number of hogs, eggs, 
cattle, sheep, chickens in 1942. Milk production goal is set at 125,000,000,000 
pounds, compared with 1941 production of 117,000,000,000 pounds. Corn acreages 
were upped from 87,363,000 acres this year to between 87,500,000 and 90,000,000 
acres in 1942. 

Increases are being stimulated by Government-supported prices, but Depart- 
ment of Agriculture contends that in the long run prices will stabilize as sup- 
ply grows to meet increasing domestic demands for food and Britain's growing 
requirements. 
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Should Government Apply Rationing System 


On Materials in Which Shortages Occur? 


Willard D. Arant 


New York City; Research Director, the Na- 
tional Economy League, 
answers: 

The Government should take the re- 
sponsibility for strict rationing of scarce 
necessities. However, since a ration card 
system requires the labor of thousands of 
individuals, who should be employed in 
production to the greater benefit of the 
nation, this kind of distribution control 
should be held to a minimum. 

The Government should not concern it- 
self too much about rationing luxuries. The 
way to reduce the demand for luxuries is to 
reduce purchasing power. This will require 
both economies in federal spending and at 
least $5,000,000,000 more taxes than are 
provided in the pending bill. 


Irving Fisher 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of Political 
Economy, Yale University, 1898-1935; Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, Remington Rand, 
Inc.; Former President, American Associa- 
tion on Labor Legislation, 


answers: 

In my opinion, rationing should be studi- 
ously avoided as much as possible, because 
itis a great hardship to consumers and, be- 
ing necessarily apportioned in a_ blind, 
mechanical, indiscriminate manner, cannot 
distribute the sacrifice equitably among 
diferent consumers. 
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Many industries in this country | 


face or are in the midst of a severe 
shortage of supplies. Other coun- 
tries have met similar situations 
| with strict rationing systems, and 
it has been widely suggested here 
that the United States do likewise. 
To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 


News sent to businessmen, econo- 
mists and other authorities this 
question: 


Should the Government in- 
stitute strict rationing when 
shortages occur in certain ma- 
terials? 


Answers are presented herewith. 














Nevertheless, I believe it should be ap- 
plied relentlessly in all cases where na- 
tional defense is the paramount object, if 
no other and less objectionable method is 
available. 


Roger N. Baldwin 


New York City; Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union; President, American Fund 
for Public Service; Chairman, International 
Committee for Political Prisoners; Lecturer, 
New School of Social Research, 


answers: 

The only fair way to deal with short- 
ages of goods is to ration them through 
Government order. That is the universal 
experience. The only question that may 
properly arise is as to the necessity of ra- 
tioning. 

The Government has the cbligation to 
make clear beyond debate the need of ra- 
tioning any particular commodity. When 
it does so, it will find unquestioning pub- 
lic co-operation. 


DeWitt M. Emery 


Akron, Ohio; Founder and Retiring Presi- 
dent, National Small Business Men’s As- 


sociation; President, Monroe Letterhead 
Corp.; Member, Pratt and Emery, Business 
Counselors, 


answers: 

When there is an actual shortage of ma- 
terials or supplies the Government should 
institute strict rationing. The rationing, if 
it’s necessary, should apply to the various 
departments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment as well as to business and the people. 
In other words, these departments and bu- 
reaus should not be permitted to buy ma- 
terials and supplies a year or more in ad- 
vance of their requirements—that’s going 
on now on a very large scale. 

Further, the threat of shortages should 


not be used as Mr. Ickes and others are 
using it to try to create a war psychology. 
The authorities should get the full and 
complete story, then give the American 
people the plain, unadorned, unvarnished 
facts. 


James Scott Kemper 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co.; President, National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Co.; Former Presi- 


dent, Chamber of Commerce of United 
States, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

The Government should not institute 


rationing of any material without a thor- 
ough study of the basic causes of real or 
fancied shortages. Such a study not only 
would indicate the extent to which ration- 
ing was necessary, but also might disclose 
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“SHE SLIPPED 
ON A BANANA!” 


HE luscious banana, occasionally 

maligned for its slipperiness, can 
now claim this quality as a virtue 
that aids our defense program. Ripe 
bananas, split down the middle, are 
used today to grease the skids for 
launching ships. 


This novel engineering device adds a 
commercial use to the popular utility 
of bananas as a food. In 1940 the 
United States consumed 52,336,160 
bunches—about 20 pounds per per- 
son—worth over $29,000,000, much 
of it the dried, powdered fruit for ice 
cream flavoring, bakers’ icings and 
fillings, baby formulas. 


Hermetically sealed by discerning 
Nature, this nutritious tropical fruit is 
extensively imported by countries in 
the temperate zones. The AIU world- 
wide organization provides crop, 
warehouse and other forms of insur- 
ance for bananas, as well as sim- 
plified coverage in American com- 
panies for other properties and 
products abroad. Companies not now 
using this service are invited to con- 
fer with us through their own insur- 
ance brokers or agents. 
We shall be glad to send you a 


booklet which briefly describes 
this service. Ask for Booklet ‘‘H” 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 

111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
_Hong Kong 











that the whole system of priorities re- 
quires important modifications. 

In the case of gasoline, there should 
have been a complete public showing of 
the necessity for transfer of tankers before 
rationing was considered. This would have 
given the people an opportunity to know 
the facts upon which their confidence and 
co-operation were asked. 


Emmett F. Connely - 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America; President, First 
of Michigan Corporation; Member, Advis- 
ory Board, University of Detroit, 


answers: 

In the present emergency the all-out de- 
fense effort comes first. Necessarily that 
effort creates shortages—serious shortages 
—which cannot help but disrupt our nor- 
mal needs and desires. But we Americans 
have sacrificed before. Writing of the ex- 
periences of the War Industries Board of 
1918, Bernard Baruch said, “The people 
will sacrifice willingly, even gladly, if the 
reasons are made clear to them.” 

I have italicized the last eight words, for 
there is the secret of successful rationing. 
We have a right to know why any partic- 
ular sacrifice is necessary. We have a right 
to know that the shortage in question 
actually exists. There has been too much 
unsupported opinion about shortages. 


P. D. Houston 


Nashville, Tenn.; Chairman of the Board, 
American National Bank; President, the 
American Bankers Association, 


answers: 

It is my opinion that every reasonable 
sacrifice should be made to facilitate the 
Government’s defense program. However, 
I think consideration should be given to 
maintaining our business and that the pri- 
orities should n t be imposed to the extent 
that the small industries of our country 
would be forced to close down and cease 
operations. 

I feel the Government should impose 
rationing of certain materials where short- 
ages occur, but not without due regard to 
maintaining our domestic business as near- 
ly usual as possible. 


Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 


Washington, D.C.; 
Woman’s Party, 


Chairman, National 


answers: 

It is my personal opinion, as an individ- 
ual, that the Government should institute 
strict rationing when shortages occur in 
basic materials, provided the rationing is 
done consistently and that those in high 
places, as well as in low, share the restric- 
tions equally. In a democratic government, 
all should share the privations as well as 
the privileges, men and women, rich and 
poor, high and low. Our laws and regula- 
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tions—the voice ui the people—should dic. 
tate to all alike. It is a privilege to suffer 
for what one holds dear. Sacrifice is a salu. 
tary experience and emphasizes the bless. 
ings which we all strive to protect. 

¢ 


Eliot Jones 


Stanford University, Calif.; Professor of 
Transportation and Public Utilities, Stan. 
ford University; President, Pacific Coast 
Economic Association, 1923, 


answers: 


In a national emergency when shortages 
occur in essential materials, and the short- 
age is likely to continue for some time, the 
Government should take what it needs to 
meet the requirements of defense, and 
should distribute the balance among civil- 
ians. Failure to adopt a rationing system 
will mean that the limited supply will go 
to those with the longest purse, and this 
will make for bad feeling and bad morale, 
As rationing raises difficult problems, it is 


P. D. HOUSTON 


highly important that the consumers whose 
supply is to be curtailed have complete 
confidence in the fairness of the Govern- 
ment official in charge of rationing. Lack- 
ing this confidence, bad feeling and bad 
morale will also result. 


J. Frank Grimes 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Independent Gro 
cers’ Alliance of America, 


answers: 

I believe our country is facing a situa- 
tion far more serious than many are will 
ing to admit. The time has come to put 
aside personal opinions and personal ani- 
mosities. Should shortages of vital mate- 
rials actually occur, strict rationing that 
will control the situation sh uld be put i- 
to effect. 

We may differ, and continue to differ, 
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on many issues, but on the question of na- 
lic. @ tional defense there should be no more 
fler | differences or debates. When the majority 
ilu. speaks in our country, that should be final 
ess. § and conclusive to everyone. 


@h@ean R. Hill 








Buffalo, N. Y.; President, Mortgage Bankers 
a Association of America, 
ton answers: (by telegraph) 
—_ Rationing of materials necessary for the 
successful functioning of the defense pro- 
gam will enable industry to adjust pro- 
ages duction to meet defense needs and main- 
ort- § tain a stabilized civilian economy in good 
the § running order. Ample materials are avail- 
s to § able to furnish the implements of defense, 
and J} proper food, clothing, and decent shelter 
ivil- § for the armed forces and the civilian pop- 
stem ulation. 
il go 
this | Norman Thomas 
rale, 
it is New York City; Socialist Nominee for Presi- 
dent of U.S., 1928 to 1940; Member, Gov- 
erning Committee, Keep America Out of 
War Congress and World Peaceways, Inc., 
answers: 

Strict rationing has doubtless been made 
necessary under our armament economics 
by the way in which the defense program 
has been managed or mismanaged. From 
its beginning I have been a severe critic 
of that program. If strict rationing must 
be accepted in some instances, the Admin- 

tion’s inefficient bureaucracy should 
made to prove in each case its neces- 
sity, and that not for purposes of propa- 
ganda for war. 
A. T. Falk 
New York City; Director, Bureau of Re- 
search and Education, Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, 

answers: 

Individual consumer rationing should be 

—_ resorted to only if, when and where actual- 
ly necessary. The question of such neces- 
sity in the case of any particular commod- 

whose § ity can be answered only after a thorough 
nplete § study of supply, demand, needs, and elas- 

»vern- & ticities. When and if rationing becomes 

Lack- § necessary, there is no doubt that public 

1 bad & opinion will support it, provided uninformed 
opinion has not been prematurely hardened 
against it. 

+ Go fe Le Keeshin 

Chicago, Ill.; President, Keeshin Freight 
Lines, Inc., 

situa | ONswers: 

e wilt § For our Government to complete a sat- 

to put fisfactory defense program, strict ration- 

l an Bing is necessary and I feel certain that the 

mate- #public, which includes capital and labor, 

g that will co-operate to the fullest extent, as 

put i i they are beginning to realize the serious- 
tess of conditions in the world today. 

differ, 7 
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ON THE WHARVES of Liverpool and Singa- 
pore, in a freighter’s hold halfway across the Atlantic, 
in a truck on the Burma Road, you will find them— 
three words stencilled on a thousand boxes and bales: 
“Made in U.S.A.” 


Yesterday, three big words to look for. But today 
they stand for more than the unequalled engineering 
and production that have made them familiar on 
every dock and pier in the world. They stand for the 
productive strength of a free people—a productive 
strength that cannot be matched; they stand for a 
determination to “deliver the goods”—a determina- 
tion that will not be thwarted. And in the ports of 
the world’s embattled democracies, where men are 
hourly risking their lives to take delivery, they stand 
for freedom itself! 


To keep this great flood of goods moving is the 
most important job in the world today. Wherever it 
moves, General Electric helps to provide motors and 
propulsion equipment to keep it moving. In trains 
hauling ore to America’s factories; in factories build- 
ing guns and tanks and planes; in ships carrying oil 
to Britain and food to China; in destroyers and 
cruisers and battleships—the words “General Elec- 
tric” stand beside “Made in U.S.A.” General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, U.S.A. 





GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


952-234M4-211 
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The Move for Government Economy 
Two Steps Toward Reduced Outlays, and the Obstacles in the Path 


Pressure groups, politics 
hamper efforts to effect 
savings asked in Senate 


After more than a year of talk, Con- 
gress is getting ready to look into the 
possibility of economies in nondefense ex- 
penditures. Object is to draw up and put 
into effect an economy program. Whether 
this will be achieved, however, is uncer- 
tain. Past experience shows that the road 
from investigation to actual savings is 
rocky and beset with obstacles. 

Two steps, pointing toward economies, 
now have been taken: 

The Budget Bureau, which speaks for 
the executive branch of the Government 
on spending matters, has been asked by 
the Senate to prepare and submit to it, 
not later than Cct. 15, »orograms calling 
for cuts of $1,000,000,005, $1,500,000,000 
and $2,000,000,000 . year in nondefense 
expenditures. 

Congress has arranged for the crea- 
tion of a committee, consisting of six 
Senators, six Representatives, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Budget Di- 
rector, to investigate federal spending, 
both defense and nondefense, and to 
recommend a plan for cutting out expendi- 
tures. 

Both moves were proposed by Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, a strong ad- 
vocate of economy and a vigorous critic 
of Administration spending policies. 

Obstacles to economies in Government 
spending are mainly of two kinds. One is 
political. The other has to do with the 
difficulties encountered in curtailing Gov- 
ernment activities and thus throwing peo- 
ple out of jobs. 

Political barriers to economies right 
now are: 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has made no move toward econo- 
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THE SECRET OF = onteg Gow Bothered 
y dandruff? Don’t waste time 
HEALTHY HAIR moping or doping your hair. 
Wake up your scalp, see the difference, fee/ the results, 
the new electric driven VITABRUSH answer your 
worries, 5000 vitalizing strokes per minute. Restful. 
Pleasant. Satisfying. Takes only 3 minutes a day. Recom- 
mended by scalp authorities. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write now for full information and money-back 
offer. Hershey Mfg. Co., 167 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR BYRD 
Now is the time for all economies .. . 


mies. Only evidence of Administration in- 
terest has been a statement by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau that cuts of 
$1,000,000,000 a year in nondefense out- 
lays should be made. With the Adminis- 
tration lukewarm, it would be extremely 
difficult to get a retrenchment program 
through Congress. 

Although there is much talk in Con- 
gress about economy, any specific proposal 
for cuts in expenditures usually arouses 
opposition. Some of the more expensive 
programs, such as farm aid, are congres- 
sional “pets.” 

Any economy proposal stirs up pro- 
tests from groups interested in the proj- 
ects that would be curtailed. Government 
expenditures usually are made as a result 
of pressure from interested groups. 

Practical difficulties in the way of econ- 
omies are: 

The Government, in order to carry 
out the defense and lend-lease programs, 
has embarked upon the heaviest spending 
program in world history. The emphasis 
here is on spending more and faster, in- 
stead of retrenchment. 

This confines possible economies mainly 
to nondefense spending. But part of these 
outlays, such as interest on the public debt, 
are fixed charges, which hardly can be re- 
duced. Moreover, many nondefense agen- 
cies have had to do more work as an indi- 
rect result of the defense program. 
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Cuts in Government spending result 
in doing away with activities and jobs, o 
reducing payments for pensions, relief 
other purposes. In other words, somebody 
would be hurt. 

Here is the situation with regard to ex. 
penditures in the present fiscal year, which 
began last July 1. Defense and lend-lease 
spending is more than $1,000,000,000 4 
month. The total for the fiscal year may 
reach $17,000,000,000 or $18,000,000,000, 
Economies are not in the picture here. 

Spending classed as nondefense may to- 
tal about $7,000,000,000 for the fiscal year, 
making total Government outlays of $24, 
000,000,000 or -$25,000,000,000. Of the 
nondefense funds, about $1,275,000,000 
will go to pay interest on money borrowed 
by the Government, leaving about $5,725, 
000,000 for other uses. Main items in this 
total are: 

Maintenance of old civil de- 
partments and agencies....$1,000,000,000 








Aids to agriculture................ 1,000,000,000 
I SII eiccieniaitsctsccsvcavees 750,000,00 
Pe aii ticetnseatinctitienes 900,000,000 
Civilian Conservation 

 cscicpasemsaenseoaniasceonacees 250,000,000 
National Youth 

Administration ..........:.000+ 100,000,000 
Veterans’ Pensions and 

SE EEeeaen 570,000,000 
Social Security Board 

IIE ccsuitnissisarmenessioneeduiine 440,000,000 





It is generally conceded that cuts could 
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be made in these items, provided the Ad- 
ministration and Congress were so in- 
dined. To a certain extent, the Adminis- 
tration could make cuts without congres- 
sonal action. But as a practical matter, 
it is unlikely that large-scale reductions 
t gid be effected without legislation. 

. Here are some of the problems that 
would be encountered, however, if cuts 
were attempted in these items: 
ath Civil departments. Money spent by 
these departments is to maintain the regu- 
resul lar peacetime Government services, such 
bs, o | collection of revenue and enforcement 
ef pa of federal laws. To effect savings in these 
ebels outlays would require detailed study. Mili- 

’ Bitating against cuts would be the fact that 
to ex. many agencies are aiding in the defense 

}:, | program. 

pe ' Farm aid. The Administration has tried 
000 24 hold down expenditures for this pur- 
+ may § POS: Congress, under the spur of the 
10.000 powerful farm bloc, has pulled in the other 
_, direction. Prospect for economies in this 






€. ° . 
av to § tem, therefore, admittedly are slim. 
1 year, Public works. Chances for savings here 


f 394. pare diminished by demand for highways, 
if the power dams and other projects, for de- 
00,000 fense purposes. ; 

‘rowed § _ Work relief. Spending for this purpose 
5,795, dready has been reduced considerably. 
in this ere is widespread feeling that it could 
be cut much more. The Works Projects 
Administration, however, is working on 
100,000 § defense projects wherever it can. 

Civilian Conservation Corps. Excluded 









100,000 
00 the most part from the program of 
00 ining workers for defense production, 


this agency has been having trouble ob- 
taining enrollees. It is still very popular 
in Congress, however. 

00,00§ National Youth Administration. This 
agency is doing a great deal of defense 
training work in co-operation with the 
Office of Education. The Administration 
has shown a liberal attitude toward it in 
the matter of money. 

Veterans’ pensions and benefits. The 
powerful veterans’ bloc in Congress would 
strenuously oppose efforts to cut these ex- 
penditures. Case in point is President 
Roosevelt’s ill-fated 1933 economy pro- 
glam, when veterans’ pensions were re- 
diced and later restored. 

Social Security Board grants. These 
grants are made on a matching basis with 
the States that receive them. Any effort 
toreduce grants for aid to aged persons, 
for example, would encounter opposition 
from the States. 

Of the annual nondefense expenditures, 
More than $3,000,000,000 is for relief or 
id, Substantial sums go also for such 
lings as transfer of money to trust ac- 
@tints and tax refunds. 

Feeling of members of Congress who 
have studied the question is that, to draw 
areal program of savings, an exhaus- 
study would have to be made, sup- 
ported by a will to save money. That is 
the purpose of the special committee that 

ss has provided for. 
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How many c; 


Or a tank, or a 
shoes? ‘‘Countleggvis the only answer. Before every factory addition 
is planned, befggm every department is expanded, before every em- 
ployee is paid, @#fore every bid is submitted—figures must flow... 
fast, orderly, reliable.e ** Only Remington Rand's new Printing Cal- 
culator does this essential figure-work without duplicated machine 
operation. You know it's right because:every factor of every problem 
is printed on tape for instant refer f or permanent filing—even 
division is automatically accomplis Bevery step automatically re- 
corded.*¢*The country over, The ington Rand Printing Calcu- 
lator is on the job—computing in #@t printed detail cost estimates, 
invoices, employee’s regular, piecge ork atith overtime earnings, in- 
ventories, taxes, percentage problews of all kiids—saving priceless 
minutes in thousands of offices. ¢ °° It can 7° YOU time that 

means money. Arrange for a full, free demofistration today — 

at your nearest Remington Rand office —or write direct 
to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 





















Thousands of businesses now use the 
ONLY Calculator which PRINTS 

as it divides automatically, as “ 
it multiplies, as it adds and 
subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing <— 
Calculator = 


AOMEY © d Metals, Sanderd, Pocale Fypewtrs Adding, Coevoing, Seskkorping, Punbod Cord sseting athlon : 


D Samssesese 
R mingt . - Kordex Visible Systema, Record Protection, Filing Methods ond Equipment, Loare-teal Devices. . . Photographic 
Lani CAN FURNIAH Records Uquipment ... Typewriter Sapplies ... Duplintor Supplies... and ather PreciniowProdvats intlading te 
EVERY OFFICE NEED fumes Remington Rond Dual Close-Sbaver — Dealers, Sates aad Service Offices im 527 Cities 














Special Report: | 


(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 








HANDICAPS TO HEMISPHERE TRADE ° 


Economic War Brings Basic Changes in Dealings With Latin Nations 


Mutual need for exchange 
of goods comes in conflict 
with our defense needs 


From the Rio Grande south to Cape 
Horn, they are saying: Now is the time 
for the Good Neighbor to come to our aid. 
In trade terms, this means Latin America 
wants the United States to provide Pan- 
American markets with more automobiles, 
machinery, hardware, electrical supplies, 
airplanes. 

Exporters are finding these goods harder 
to obtain, even for countries basking in 
Good Neighbor favor, because materials 





—Harris & Ewing 
VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 
Delicate questions ... 


are being diverted to defense and to Jend- 
lease uses. So Latin America is appealing 
for help from the only country now able to 
supply the southern markets with manu- 
factured goods. 

The appeals are reaching Washington 
through embassies and legations. Scores 
of complaining letters report unfilled or- 
ders and delivery delays due to export con- 
trols. For some of the republics below the 
Rio Grande, shortages of imported prod- 
ucts are becoming serious. Others fear 
critical shortages unless Latin America gets 
preference on exports. 

Fifty-fifty policy: Sumner Welles, Under 
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GOOD-NEIGHBOR TRADE 


-+- are emerging... 


Secretary of State, has indicated the United 
States would live up to Good Neighbor in- 
tentions by sharing fifty-fifty the available 
supplies of the scarcer products in demand 
for export to hemisphere markets. 

The job of slicing the cake equitably 
falls upon two new defense units—the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
and the Economic Defense Board. Head- 
ing these groups and serving as the con- 
necting link between them is Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace. He is the personi- 
fication of Good Neighborliness to many 
Latin-Americans because of his past in- 
terest in hemisphere affairs. 

From now on he will have greater op- 
portunity to demonstrate his interest. 
Delicate questions of economic warfare 
and of sharing supplies are emerging from 
the export jam and defense strategy. How 
they are answered will have a lasting ef- 
fect in cementing Good Neighbor ties and 
developing hemisphere trade, both in the 
immediate future and after the war. 

Wartime trade: Argentina, Chile, Bra- 
zil, Uruguay used to market most of their 
cotton, wheat, meat, copper and corn in 
Europe. The Continent, including Ger- 
many, was a great market for basic com- 


modities. In turn, South American buyey 
took machinery, rail equipment, consumer 
goods from Europe. 

Most of this trade was cut off by the 
war and the closing of the Continent after 
the fall of France. Latin America was 
thrown almost entirely on the United 
States for trade in many commodities and 
for supplies of manufactured products, 

Fortunately for Latin-American pr. 
ducers, the United States embarked upon 
a vast armament program about the time 
trade with Europe was severed. For war 
industry, the United States required great 
quantities of wool, copper, zinc, lead, man. 
ganese and tin. Besides, the United States 


—Harris & Ewing 
R. L. MAXWELL 
. + + from export jam 





BRIG. GEN. 


decided it was sound strategy to buy » 
strategic materials, if only for the purpos 
of keeping them from going to Germany, 
Italy and Japan, directly or by roundabout 
delivery. 

Thus a mutual need for trade arose, sur 
passing anything existing before the wat. 
The result has been a sharp expansion @ 
hemisphere trade within the last eight 
months. United States purchases in South 
America have almost offset the loss of Bu 
ropean markets. Farm surpluses, such # 
wheat and corn, have not found outh 
here to make up for the closing of Eure 
pean markets. But copper, wool, tungstel 
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and other materials formerly shipped to 
Europe have come here instead. 

In addition, the United States has in- 
creased considerably her purchases of cof- 
fee, sugar, vegetable oils and other tropical 

ucts from Latin-American countries. 
i purchases are pouring a rich stream 
of dollars into the pockets of hemisphere 
sellers. 

Money to spend: South America’s story 
of trade with the United States used to be 
one of too much surplus for sale and not 
enough dollars to buy American goods. 
The story is different now. Latin America 
has the dollars, but can’t get enough goods 
fom this country to supply her present 
needs. 

It is not a question any more of trying 
to wean South America away from Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy. The British blockade, 
economic warfare by the United States and 
the shipping shortage have put those coun- 
tres beyond the reach of hemisphere im- 
porters. Latin America looks to the Unit- 
ed States to fill the gap. 

In a quick bid to take over European 
trade and to tide hemisphere neighbors 
over the crisis, the United States set out 
last year to supply credits. Congress in- 
ceased the lending power of the Export- 
Import Bank by $500,000,000. Substantial 
loans for exchange stabilization and pur- 
chase of materials here were arranged by 
the bank. 

Meanwhile, defense pianning blossomed 
out into an immense program. Lend-lease 
added to home requirements for arms. 
became obvious in recent months that 
the United States could not have the de- 
fense cake and eat it, too. So priorities 
became a paramount issue, in export trade 
as well as in domestic business. 

Export preference: By virtue of war 
daims, top preference ratings on exports 
taturally went to British Empire coun- 
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tes. Russia put in a claim for top rat- 
ing, too. China, the Netherlands Indies 
and African fighting forces bid for sup- 


In this scramble, Latin America was 
falling behind. When Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico and Chile placed orders, they 
found the control bars going up. United 
States controls were extended until nearly 
all exports were subject to licensing. In 
addition, several Government agencies 
had a finger in export control—the Office 
of Production Management through ex- 
erise of priority power, the Office of 
Price Administration, the Treasury, the 
State Department. 

An attempt was made to simplify pro- 
cedure in the Office of Export Control, di- 
rected by Brig. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell. 
Still there was complaint that Latin- 
American orders weren’t getting the at- 





tention they merited, in light of the Good 
eighbor policy and long-range trade ob- 
lectives. June foreign trade figures, show- 
ing a letdown in commerce with Latin 
America after a sharp upturn in previous 
months, indicated export controls were be- 
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* Defense Production, as well as direct Army and 
Navy preparedness effort, is putting heavy responsibility 


on the motor transport industry because . . . 


® Motor transport is flexible—it 
quickly adjusts itself to ever-chang- 
ing transportation requirements. 

@ Motor transport is fast—on many 
hauls it’s even faster than the 
United States mails. 


® Motor transport is efficient— 
direct, door-to-door hauls mean less 
handling, less possibility of dam- 
age, less confusion, less labor cost. 


Here, briefly, are some direct, impor- 
tant defense transporting jobs being 
done by just a few companies that 
are generally typical of the thou- 
sands of users of Fruehauf Trailers: 

In Oklahoma—M & D_. Motor 
37; Freight Lines average about 

400,000 pounds of general freight 
monthly to Fort Sill. 


hauls “bogie” wheels, used on 
s tanks. Suburban Motor Freight 
hauls carbon for gas masks. 


In Pennsylvania—New York & 
Pennsylvania Motor Express han- 
dles propeller shafts, paint for 
naval vessels, airplane motors and parts 


for such producers as Bethlehem Steel, 
Jacobs Aircraft, Trojan Powder Works. 


wy In New York—Dade Brothers, 


Inc. have hauled hundreds of air- 
British Purchasing Commission. 


Kea In Ohio—Reid Bros. Express, Inc. 








planes for the U. S. Army and 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT IS 


hauls cloth for uniforms, 

valves and fittings for shipbuilding, 
compressors for naval vessels; 30 per cent 
of all tonnage they move is for defense work. 


In Tennessee—Bond, Chadwell 
Co. hauls heavy machinery to the 
Vultee Aircraft plant near Nash- 


ville, and boxed planes from the plant, 
which is some miles from a railroad. 


é In Alabama—Howard Hall Co., 
Inc. 


In Michigan—Blair Transit Co. 
handles over 3,000,000 pounds 
of freight monthly for the Dow 
Chemical Co., of Midland, one of the top 
defense production plants in America. 


In New Jersey—New York and 
New Brunswick Auto Express Co., 
Inc. hauls to and from such plants 


as Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Propeller Co., Bendix Aviation Co. 





Curtiss 


Multiply these few experiences by 
several thousand, and you begin to 
get the picture of the job motor 
transport is doing and the 
reason why this industry will con- 
tinue to be a front-line weapon in 
the Battle of Production! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronte 






* *& Fruehauf Trailers are now used 
by the U.S. Army and Navy and by 
various Federal departments as car- 
riers of personnel, equipment, field 
searchlights, sound detectors, pontons, 
freight goods, field machine shops 


and field printing shops. * * * 


ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 








PIES ARE 


protection—an Anchor Chain Link 


Fence—a sturdy ‘“‘Wall of Steel” around 
your entire plant; p/us similar “‘Walls of 
Steel” inside your plant, around power 
stations, transformer installations, fuel 
and chemical storage. This combina- 
tion keeps oxzt outside saboteurs and 





STUDYING YOUR 
PLANT PROTECTION—are you? 


When you take a defense contract, pro- 
tection becomes vital! For there’s ample 
evidence of sabotage on Government 
defense work. There’s one safe form of 


spies, allows only trusted employees 
access to important points. Study your 
Plant Protection now! Send for an An- 
chor Fence Engineer today. He’ll show 
you how to secure both outside and in- 
side protection; will explain how Anchor 
Fences can be moved and reinstalled in 
case of plant expansion. ACT NOW. 
Write today to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
CO., 6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service. 
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RED LABEL—8 years old 
BLACK LABEL—12 years old 
Both 86.8 proof 
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BORN 1820... 
still going strong 


STICK WITH 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY} 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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ginning to limit inter-American trade ex. 
pansion. 

Now friends of Latin America are hope. 
ful the Economic Defense Board and 
SPAB will end the confusion by putting 
the American republics high on the pr 
erence lists. Many manufacturers " 
they cannot continue to supply South 
America and Central America unless they 
get priority on such scarce materials as 
copper, aluminum, brass and certain steel 
products. 

Also to be settled is the question of sup. 
plying South America with automobiles, 
refrigerators, washing machines and sim. 
ilar goods as output of these metal-using 
products is curtailed. The aim is to share 
them with Latin America, using past ex. 
ports as a guide to future quotas. The 
United States already has indicated a 
desire to help by giving priority rating on 
equipment for a big Brazilian steel mil 
and on railroad cars for Mexico. 


; . 
—Wide World 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 
South America wants and needs 





Shipping: Tougher in some ways tha 
the problem of dividing the scarce goods 
is the matter of shipping. South America 
looked to U.S. for more ships, too, when 
trade with Europe was almost extinguished. 

Inter-American routes get high priority 
on ship assignments, because the United 
States has to send vessels south for copper, 
wool and other materials. In addition, the 
U.S. is assigning ships to carry coal to the 
East Coast of South America. The shipping 
shortage will be eased also by putting into 
service foreign-owned vessels that have 
been idle in South American ports. 

The main question in export trade, asi 









business at home, is just what can bk 
spared for nondefense purposes withou 
cramping defense and lend-lease aid 
England and Russia. It remains to be seél 
how far SPAB will go in putting Latit 
American needs high on the priority list 
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- ARSENAL of democracy in the United States, now well on the way to mass output of 
The arms, is drawing heavily upon vast natural resources of Latin America and 
da Canada for raw materials. Protection of these important supply bases for war in- 

g on dustry will become a major point of strategy if U. S. Navy tangles with German U- 
mill boats and commerce raiders in unrestricted shooting on the seas. Growing shortage 


of metals here requires strenuous efforts to speed up imports from South America, 
Mexico and Canada. 





' COPPER: United States relies upon South America, Mexico and Canada for about 
600,000 tons of copper annually to meet defense demand, out of a total sup- 
ply of 1,650,000. Copper need is due to increase with production of war 
materials, notably shells. Best chance of increasing supply quickly lies in 
South America and Canada, since domestic production is near capacity. 





LEAD: Buying of lead from hemisphere producers is being increased for im- 

'\ pending step-up of war industry. Metals Reserve Co., Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. subsidiary, has arranged for imports of an estimated 25,000 tons from 
Peru, in addition to 225,000 tons previously bought from Canada and Mexico. 

Greater lead supply is welcome as substitute for other metals avidly wanted 

by manufacturers. 


"a STRATEGIC METALS: War industry is getting strength from increasing hemi- 
Sphere output of critical metals, making up for closing of former supply 
lines to Europe and Asia. Manganese from Cuba and Brazil, tungsten from Boe= 
livia and Argentina, tin from Bolivia, mercury from Mexico are building 




















_ self-sufficiency of hemisphere economy. Canada, especially, is planning to 
aid in this trend. 
s 

OIL: Anglo-American sea power, plus new U. S. naval and air bases in Carib= 
than bean, protects the bulk of the world's oil reserves, concentrated in South= 
= western States, Mexico, Venezuela and Colombia. British are getting South 
when American oil for Navy, air fleets and merchant marine. 
ished. 
riority BIG IMPORTS of metals for war industry are raising inter-American trade figures. 
United In first six months of 1941, imports from Latin America and Canada 
a amounted to nearly $750,000,000 out of total imports of $1,594,000,900 from all 
to the countries. Imports from Latin America, at $500,000,000, surpassed the total for 
Lipping the full year 1938 and compared with $323,000,000 in the first half of 1940. 
ng into 
t have METAL purchases are the most impressive results of attempts to integrate 
e, asi Western Hemisphere trade, in answer to German and Japanese ambitions to es= 
can be tablish new orders of exchange in Europe and Asia. Hemisphere metal sur- 
withou pluses, since closing of European markets, readily have found outlet in 
be United States. In contrast is the difficulty of finding markets for sur- 
be seed 


Latir- 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 





































































plus grains, meat, coffee, formerly shipped to Europe by hemisphere 
growers. 
; : ’ ¢ 
ADDITIONAL metal purchases are under discussion. United States seeks to buy 
all strategic metal output of Argentina and Chile, along lines of agree= 
ments made with Mexico and Brazil. Most of Chile's copper is coming here. EI 
men 
CONTROL of imports is gravitating into Government hands, as a result of large- A 
scale buying of metals and other materials for war reserves. RFC-financed a 
units are rising as dominant buyers of imports. Metal buying from abroad is being 
concentrated in Metal Reserves Corp. and probably will be broadened in tin, chrome, Dar 
manganese, lead, copper. si 
outs! 
GOVERNMENT handling of imports serves three purposes: (1) puts up money for New 
accumulation of stock piles; (2) gives defense planners opportunity to di- hom 
rect buying for economic warfare aims; (3) permits closer control of prices polic 
by leaving only one large buyer in the field. A 
QUESTION worrying private importers is whether Government will become en- sit 
trenched as ruler of trade. Postwar status of import-export control prob- A 
ably will depend upon fate of totalitarian agencies handling foreign trade requ 
in Germany, Russia, Italy and other countries. Trend has been toward bar-= = 
gaining between state agencies in foreign trade. thing 
polit 
STABILITY of prices under Government import control is illustrated in crat 
"negged" markets for copper and rubber. Speculation for higher prices is his 
ruled out. Government policy, formerly exerted toward raising prices in fishin 
, 2 : : “ec ae é , Dulu 
controlled marketing, is swinging toward limiting price advances, includ- ' 
ing those of sugar and coffee. Indication lies in Secretary Morgenthau's 
proposal to permit entry of Canadian wheat as check on climb in farm prices. Kee 
Si 
LATEST merchant ship sinkings and threat of sea warfare over shipment of lend- his ¢ 
lease materials from United States are clouding outlook for hemisphere ir 
shipping. Hemisphere trade expansion may be checked if United States has to divert a 
more ships to lend-lease voyages. wd 
ques' 
TONNAGE on hemisphere routes has increased, compared with prewar years, we | 
despite shift of boats to British aid. Use of foreign-owned vessels hereto-= That 
fore idle in South America and faster launchings in American yards offered and 
chance of relief. But sea losses keep trade planners guessing on long- oA 
run outlook. 
SQUEEZE on cargo space is apparent in copper. Defense officials counted on Plec 
monthly inflow of about 70,000 tons of copper from Latin America. Best fig- Si 
ure so far has been 50,000 tons. Scale of U. S. raw material buying indi- tion 
cates need for more tonnage as war industry expands. a 
ng! 
EXPORTERS still can expect ample space in ships going south. Reason is that = 
the primary need is for tonnage to bring in raw materials. Thus United relat 
States has to supply ships for Latin-American services under priorities. and 
, m1 
PRIORITY puzzle on exports of machinery, automobiles, electrical goods and other = 
products destined to become scarce should be solved soon. Supply Pri- = 








orities and Allocations Board, héaded by Vice President Henry Wallace, is emerging 
as super=-planning agency for supply, including preference on exports to Latin 
America to carry out Good Neighbor aims. 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Dangers of Favoritism 


Sir:—Favoritism, not Hitlerism, is the 
outstanding foe of this country today. The 
New Dealers are bombing democracy at 
home while putting stress on their foreign 
policies with the pretense of saving it in 
the Strait of Dover or down in Syria or 
Africa, a scheme which very effectively 
covers up its depredations at home and 
glits opposition. 

A successful parliamentary government 
requires at least two loyally militant po- 
litical parties. Under the New Deal we 
have none that are unitedly loyal to any- 
thing. The most disgusting picture in our 
political field today is that of a Demo- 
cat or a Republican pretending to serve 
his party, with one hand behind his back 
fshing in the New Deal pork barrel. 
Duluth, Minn. H. C. Brewer 


* * * 


Keeping War Away 


Sir:—A Representative from Ohio polls 
his constituents on the question, “Should 
we enter the war?” with space for only a 
“yes” or a “no” in reply. How could one 
who detests war as I do say “yes”? The 
trouble is due to the way in which the 
question is put. It ought to be, “Should 
we keep the war away from America?” 
That is what the President is trying to do, 
and he certainly should be entitled to the 
wited support of the nation. 


Oxford, Ohio R. L. Epwarps 


* * * 





Plea for Higher Morale 


Sir:—The morale of the civilian popula- 
tion as well as of our Army will have to be 
raised if we are to defeat Hitler and save 
England and America. Two well-known 
columnists revealed recently that they had 
made a personal canvass of Army draftees 
lative to the extension of their service, 
ad almost to a man the draftees opposed 
i. Further evidence of impaired morale 
isthe fact that the sale of defense bonds is 
disappointing and the public is giving mild 
sponse to the campaign. The American 
people are unwilling to make real personal 
serifice in this crisis. A high morale can- 
tot be maintained among the draftees 
while folks back home are capitalizing the 
mergency for personal, selfish gains. 


Sistersville, W. Va. Ww. J. Knapp, Jr. 
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Plant facilities covering over half-a-million feet of 
space produce the famous line of Federal Trucks 


Stability through sound growth built Fed- 
eral’s ample factory facilities . . . today 
provides the capacity to keep pace with 
the ever mounting needs of both Indus- 
try and Defense. 


Since 1910 Federal has 
motor trucks exclusively has built P putation for low cost 
into its product the specifications de- iesinenaiaataiataaniacmnel 
manded by every conceivable road and load conditon . . . now provides 
in very essence those factors of lower operating upkeep, longer life, and 
greater stamina. 


manufactured 


Federal’s tractor-trailer units have an 





Federal Trucks are available in the widest range of models and types—from 
light to highest tonnage capacities—in conventional, cab-over-engine and 
also in special designs for unusual transport needs. They are working in 
every field of transportation throughout the world—serving the largest cor- 
porations, the smallest companies, big fleet owners, individual farmers with 
equal distinction, unsurpassed economy—will do the same for you. 


Consult your nearest Federal Dealer—or write our Sales 
Engineering Department for on-the-job recommendations. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
DETROIT © MICHIGAN 





The heavier over-all truck construction 
features of Federal insure a greater 
factor of service-free operation 


Regardless of the work problems, Federal 
trucks are built in a variety of types and 
sizes to meet your job requirements 






SINCE 1910 


D ON EVERY CONTINENT 


QUALITY TRUCKS AT PRODUCTION PRICES 


KNOWN IN EVERY COU 
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DO/MORE 
EXECUTIVE 
“Tops’’ in chairs 
for ‘‘tops’’ in bus- 
iness .. A true pos- 
ture chair for 
America’s finest 
offices. Exerciser 
Back for exercis- 
ing-at-your-desk, 
and for relaxing. 


These days of activity demand the utmost of 
our leaders. Fitness—alertness. Good posture 
tends to conservé ay Do/More chairs pro- 
mote erect posture... help get things done! 

_ Each Do/More Executive Chair is individually ad- 
justed to the occupant. Like the finest custom-made 
clothes, it'gives you a feeling of utmost comfort. Truly 
you've never sat in a chair like it. Call 
your Do/More representative today, or 
write for new book. 


DOMORE CHaiR company, inc. / “Ri 7 E 
914 Franklin Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
Licensed by Posture Research Corp. Fo Rg 


DO/MORE 


SEATING SERVICE 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT d& 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN, if your company holds a 
cost-plus contract with the Government, 
obtain reimbursement under certain cir- 
cumstances for losses caused by negligence 
of your own or your subcontractor’s em- 
ployes. The Comptroller General has so 
ruled. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of non- 
defense goods, obtain priority ratings for 
materials to expand production facilities 
if such materials are essential to defense. 
The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board has refused to clear applications for 
nondefense plant expansion. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be required to furnish the 
Wage and Hour Administration with a 
transcript of your company’s employment 
and pay-roll records under new regula- 
tions. Employers are required to extend or 
recompute their records whenever request- 
ed to do so. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Government 
to accept your word as to which of your 
employes were not engaged on Govern- 
ment work, and therefore were not cov- 
ered by wage and overtime requirements 
of the Walsh-Healey Act, if your pay-roll 
records are inadequate to prove the point. 
The administrator of the Public Contracts 
Division has ordered one employer to 
make good unpaid overtime wages due 
under the law where company records were 
inadequate. 

* * 7 

YOU CAN obtain high defense priority 
ratings if your firm manufactures foundry 
equipment or repair parts. The Director 
of Priorities has assigned A-1-b and A-l-c 
ratings to help these manufacturers obtain 
scarce materials. 
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YOU CAN, without violating the Wag. 
ner Labor Relations Act, dismiss employs 
who participate in a wildcat strike. Th 
National Labor Relations Board has x. 
fused to order reinstatement of men dis 

















charged because they struck without sane. A 5 

tion of union officers. mvest 

a to the 

the m 

YOU CANNOT, without risking viola the S: 

tion of the Securities Exchange Act, with Cu. 

hold from persons to whom you are at-M tion c 

tempting to sell securities information off yoted 

the market price of the securities, nor can ff gene 

you misrepresent their market price. The Sen 

Securities and Exchange Commission is in-§ SEN 

vestigating a firm charged with such prac. ff Dako 
tices. 

* * WHEN 

Movi 

YOU CAN yield to demands of on fA 





union to discharge or refuse employment 
to members of a rival union, without be. 
ing ordered to re-employ the discharged 
employes or to pay them for wages lost. 
The Labor Board has refused to penaliz 
an employer caught in the crossfire of two 
rival unions. 












* ~ * 


YOU CAN obtain exemption from the 
Federal Reserve Board limitation on in- 
stallment credit when proceeds of a time 
payment loan are to be used to rehabil:- 
tate a dwelling which the Defense Hovw- 
ing Co-ordinator designates as for “de 
fense housing.” 
















* * * 


YOU CAN obtain an A-9 priority rat- 
ing if you are an operator of a steel ware- 
house servicing small users. The Director 
of Priorities has agreed to grant such a 
rating to warehouses within the limits of 
a fixed quota for each establishment. 












* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape liability unde 
the Wage and Hour Law for back wages 
and overtime due helpers whom your firm 
permits its drivers to hire. A federal dis 
trict court has held one employer liable 
for $1,500 in a suit brought by two driv- 
ers’ helpers who had been paid 75 cents 
day. 

















* * * 


YOU CAN claim reimbursement under 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract for cash er 
penditures of $10 or less without support- 
ing receipts from vendors, the Comptrolle 
General rules. 
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A subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee is 
investigating the movies to determine whether it should report 
to the whole committee that it recommend to the Senate that 
the movies be investigated. The inevitable consequence is that 













viola. the Senate will be running the cinema shortly. Like this: 
with. § CaamrMAN: Gentlemen, on the ballot to determine the loca- 


re at- 
OD on 
Tr can 


tion of the first motion picture, each member of the committee 
voted for his own State. May I suggest a motion that the 
gene be located in neutral territory? 

Sen. Snyrp: What’s wrong with Washington, D. C.? 

Sen. Pye: My esteemed colleague the junior Senator from 
Dakolina is but a novitiate in this august body and does not 
realize that the tradi- 
tions of the greatest de- 
liberative assemblage in 


is in- 
prac- 





WEN THE SENATE MAKES OUR 
MOVIES ; 






f one the world cannot be 
yment flouted. How are we go- 
ut be- . ry ing to draw travel ex- 
Larged Te! v a penses if we make the 
$ a CTHE GREAT MOB SCENE) movie right here in 
naliz 


Washington? 
Sen. Granvy: I move that we make it in the Philippines. 
Sen. Papper: How far away is that? 
Sen. Grauvy: The round trip is 18,000 miles, at 50 cents a 
mile. . . ! 
m the Sen. Suatuers: Oh, boy! Second the motion. 
On IE CuarrMAN: But, gentlemen, the Philippines scarcely suit as 
1 time, background for the script I had in mind. 
habili§ Sex. Kuutcu: What script? We haven’t voted on any script. 
Hous What have you in your—ha ha—mind? 
> “de Coaman: Well, I thought if we debated and voted on 
every script to be produced that we would never get started, 
9 it’s my idea that each one of us gets a turn at writing a 
wenario, in order of seniority, beginning with the chairman. 
In that way, everybody will have an equal amount of publicity. 

Sex. Dopper: Swell. I so move. 

CHairMAN: Without-objection-chair-hears-none-so-ordered. 
Well, fellows, I thought our first production would be a dramati- 
ution of my speech during the farm bill filibuster last May on 
the superiority of the slutch bean as an ensilage. 

Sen. Snyrp:. What are slutch beans? 

Sen. SLATHERS: Something that grows only in the chair- 
man’s State. Well, who cares what the scenario is about? I 
ir firm MVEr Saw a movie that made any sense, anyhow. All we need 
al dis § some lively music and some girls in bathing suits. .. 

liable Sen. Grauvy: Yes, what about our leading lady? Can we 
get Dorothy la Mush or Greta Yeaboy. . . ? 

Sen. Papper: And what about music? Can any of you gen- 
temen compose music? 

Sen. Kuutcu: The music is easy. You just get half a dozen 
ppular songs and transpose every seventh note. But picking 
under #4 cast is something else again. Now, I have in mind a particu- 
sh ex lly beautiful, talented young woman who is ideally suited. . . 
port CHamman: Your secretary or your niece, Senator? 
stroller Sen. Kuurcu: My sec—What difference does it make what 

the young woman’s present employment is? 
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iiWhen the Senate Runs the Cinema 
Th —They’'ll Be Slow-Motion Pictures 


Sen. Snyrp: But she’s bow-legged and has brindle hair! 

Sen. Kuiutcu: We'll make this a society picture so she can 
wear long gowns. And it ain’t going to be in technicolor. 

Sen. Dopper: Even if I say it who shouldn’t, I have a grand- 
daughter who— 

CuHaAIRMAN: Gentlemen, remember we took over the Ameri- 
can movie industry to reform it, and we must allow no sus- 
picion of nepotism to ’ 
taint our first picture, 
anyhow. There will be 
plenty of others. Now 
I think it would be a 
graceful gesture if we 
took as our leading lady 
for the first picture we 
make the charming 
young niece of the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 

Sen. Granvy: What does she look like? 

CuatrMAN: I don’t know. I’m not even sure he has a niece. 
But it is the principle of the thing, and, remember, this is going 
to be the first billion-dollar movie ever filmed, if we can get 
the appropriation! 

Sen. Dopper: Okay, but for the second lead I agree with my 
colleague from New Montida that Dorothy la Mush ought to 
be in this movie. She has talent and form and reputation and 
form and—er—ah, form. 

Sen. Snyrp: I object. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. Miss 
Ja Mush was “Miss Virgin Islands” in the 1939 Atlantic City 
beauty contest. And besides, the Virgin Islands have no vote. 
If my State isn’t going to be represented, I'll filibuster to make 
this movie an animated cartoon. 

CHAIRMAN: Listen, be reasonable. If you have a particularly 
beautiful blossom from the garden of lovely womanhood which 
is your great State, we will give her a prominent part. 

Sen. Granvy: A blossom? He has a whole bouquet. He has 
eleven daughters! 

CHAIRMAN: My suggestion is, we make this movie an eleven 
part serial, each of us to have one appointee per episode. 

Sen. Dopper: And another thing, the applause must be equal 
in volume for each niece or daugh—I mean, actress. We can’t 
have any favoritism. I suggest we revive the WPA Theater 
Project, but give jobs to audiences instead of actors, to furnish 
equally distributed applause. 

CuaiRMAN: Without-objection-so-ordered. Well, we have 
our story, our location, our cast. I guess that’s showing up 
Hollywood! Look how long it took them to make “Gone With 
the Wind,” and here our version of it is practically finished 
except the photography and such mechanical details. 

Sen. Pye: Yes, but 
we have only women in 
(THe SEX, e) the cast so far. Who 

will take the masculine 
roles? 

Aut: Why, you big 
dope, who do you think? 


WE, OURSELVES! 
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Hinguouy 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Efficiency Drive in Defense Agencies . . . Simplifying 
Priority System . . . Isolationists Weaker in Congress 


A new feeling of optimism, and de- 
termination to get on with defense 
production, is apparent throughout 
Washington. Officials expect definite 
action to remove wrinkles from the 
defense program and Congressmen 
see an early end to confusion over 
policies and methods. 


xk * 


Army Air Corps chiefs are pleased 
with performance reports on latest- 
model U.S. planes in air activity over 
Europe and the Middle East. 


x * * 


Biggest immediate task facing Don- 
ald Nelson, administrative head of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, is to work out a simpler sys- 
tem of preference ratings. Business- 
men complain that they get lost in a 
jungle of multiple ratings and diverse 
handling of various scarce materials. 


x * 


Reports that Philip Murray will with- 
draw from CIO presidency this au- 
tumn on the ground of ill health are 
receiving more and more attention in 
Washington. Talk of likely successors 
includes the name of Allan Haywood, 
a lieutenant of John L. Lewis and na- 
tional director of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 


x * * 


If Nazi policy in attacking Ameri- 
can cargoes is designed to strengthen 
isolationist sentiment, the policy is 
misfiring. After the Steel Seafarer and 
Sessa sinkings, pro-Administration 
sentiment increased markedly in Con- 
gress. 


x * * 


Administration circles see in Repre- 
sentative Dies’s recent attacks on 
Leon Henderson a maneuver by the 
farm bloc to kill sentiment for the 
price-control bill. 


x* * 


Chairmanship of the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee appears 
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likely to go to Representative Cannon 
of Missouri. Woodrum of Virginia, 
another candidate for the chairman- 
ship left vacant by the death of Tay- 
lor of Colorado, then would remain 
head of the important subcommittee 
handling lend-lease funds. Wood- 
rum is an outstanding economy ad- 
vocate. 


x*x* ek 


Insiders believe the Treasury is going 
too far in preparing the administra- 
tive tax bill, scheduled to follow the 
pending bill on tax rates. Idea is to 
plug loopholes and modernize tax 
laws, but persons who know Treasury 
plans say the measure is becoming 
a hodgepodge, including everything 
from a tax on insurance companies to 
another joint return requirement. It 
is likely to touch off such an explosion 
that passage will be doubtful. 


xk * 


Improved relations between the De- 
partment of Labor and National La- 
bor Relations Board are expected if 
the President carries through his 
present plan to pick Gerald D. Reilly, 
the Department’s solicitor, to fill the 
existing vacancy on the Board. 


x kk 


Administration advisers have their 
doubts that the pending price-control 
bill would operate effectively. They 
are backing the measure, however, 
on the theory of “any port in a 
storm.” 


x* tk 


Through strict Japanese censorship, 
word comes to Washington that Ja- 
pan is troubled with food riots. Re- 
cently farmers are said to have rioted 
because seed rice was distributed to 
consumers; and consumers have riot- 
ed because their rice was mixed liber- 
ally with millet. 


xk 


President Roosevelt’s declaration that 
there is no use in writing notes to the 
Nazi government has raised the ques- 


tion in some official circles whet 
there is any use continuing diploma 
relations with Germany. 


xk * 


One angle of President Roosevelf 
speech of special interest to press cg 
respondents was his mention of 
previously unrevealed developmer 
—establishment of a U.S. defen 
base in Labrador, the pursuit of 
American battleship by a Germ 
submarine last July, and discove 
of secret airplane landing fields 
Colombia. 


x kek 


Time to look for a real start in Briti 
offensive action is next spring. 
then, U.S. and Canadian war iné 
try will be approaching all-out p 
duction. Also, the British Empire 
be gaining strength from fledgling wa 
plants in Australia, India and Sout! 
Africa. 


xk 


Despite ambitious plans, U.S. aidt 
China still is unimpressive. Howeve 
steps are being taken to speed delir 
eries and to improve operations 
the Burma Road. U.S. technicis 
road-building equipment, trucks 
parts already have been deliverti 
and the Chinese Government is hiris 
crack U.S. pilots as instructors f 
Chinese airmen. 


xk * 


Officials in charge of foreign polit 
are convinced that Japan is feelit 
the pinch from this country’s new ed 
nomic policy. Japanese have lost th 
major silk market, cannot buy 

ly needed war materials and o 

supplies. 


xk 


Arguments over the need for a sif 
defense head are raging in Britain 
well as the United States and P 
Minister Churchill gives almost @ 
same answers as President Roo 
namely, that the Prime Minister h 
self is controller of British prod 
tion. 
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